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SELECT TALES. 


THE WIDOW. 


Mine has been a troublous and a perilous life 1n matters 
of love:—no sooner have I emerged from one ocean of 
sighs and tears, than I have plunged headlong into an- 
other. It is passing strange that I never fell into matri- 
inony in my very early days; my father did so, and so 
did my mother, and also my respected granddame. She, 
good soul, originally Miss Lititia Simpson, at fifteen mar- 
ried her first husband, a Mr. Jeffrey Wilson; at sixteen, 
gave birth tomy mother. Her husband then died with- 
out any other issue, leaving her more than well provided 
for. At seventeen, she espoused a Mr. Winckworth, who, 
in his turn, consigned her to single blessedness and a fat 
dower; after which, having quarrelled with all her race, 
or all her race with her, she abjured them and the realm, 
betook herself to the continent, and was rarely heard of 
afterwards. My mother following one part of her exam- 
ple, married at sixteen, and enriched the world with me 
at seventeen. Fate, however, I believe, (for I am a be- 
liever in fate,) destined me to 








« Waste my sweets upon the desert air;” 


and thus only can I account for my escaping all the ma- 
tronly snares that beset me in my youth. But to my tale. 

On my arrival on the continent, I had been but a short 
time at ——, when my health visibly and seriously de- 
clined, and the medical men who attended me advised a 
visit to ——— for its restoration. In accordance with their 
directions, I, nothigg loth, (for a seat at a desk never was 
a desideratum with me,) set out; and, as I was alone, 


nyme, assumed one more suited to the euphony of a Lillet- 
doux; and having, therefore, re-baptized myself, I made 
my appearance at my journey’s end as Augustus Mon- 
tagu, with, moreover, a dash of black down on my upper 
lip, which I identified, to my own mind, with the title of 
moustache. ‘Thus yclept, and thus accoutred, I began my 
way at ; and, by dint of my modest looks, a little 
foppery, and my good name, I shortly won my way into 
a circle of acquaintance. 
At a party to which I had, through these means, been 
asked, I one night met a Madame Perollet, whose appear- 
ance, and more, her sufierance of my attentions, made 
some impression upon me. She was an extremely fine 
womagy and English, seemingly about five and thirty, 
thouglf less favored fair ones spoke of her having num- 
bered fifty years. Her hair and eyes were of the black- 
est; her eyelashes of the same color, and long, thick and 
silky; her complexion fair, but not ruddy, such as best 
contrasts with, and best becomes the raven lock; her fea- 
tures were more beautiful in their expression than in their 
individuality, although then even they were beautiful; her 
teeth were the finest I ever saw; and I opine.no woman 
can lay claim to beauty who cannot show, nay, even dis- 
play, her teeth. She bore an easy, dignified and compla- 
cent smile; her figure was of the strictest proportions, 
and her carriage most graceful; moreover, she was rich, 
and consequently amiable. She was a widow too; and, 
with all these qualifications, of course was greatly sought 
after by the men. But she had sense and caution; and 
while she smiled on all, and enamored many, she never 
gave more than hope, and preserved all her own freedom. 
The women, who wished her dead, or married, conse- 
quently called her a coquette, and some of the views gar- 
cons agreed with them—but this was suspicious evidence ; 
while the younger men, whom the aunts and inothers of 
standing spinsters admonished to beware of the widow, 
only bowed, and then turned on their heels to laugh. 
The first time I met her, a glove which she dropped, and 
which I proffered her, gave me an opportunity of opening 
a conversation with her. At first, conscious of my youth, 
I hesitated a little, although my looks bespoke an age ri- 
per, by some years, than I had attained ; but her answers 
were so mild, so suave, and condescending—her manner 
to me so kind and easy—and her whole conduct so enga- 
ging and assuring—that, before I had left her, I had, al- 
theugh blushingly, adventured on some little gallant badi- 
nage, for which, to the mortification of my elder compan- 
ions, she shook her delicate finger at me, and tapped me 





with her fan, Encouraged thus, I might have proceeded|| said she, laying it over the table to me, ** see how I have 


so she knew how to continue one; and, assuming a dig- 
nity, not violent, but perceptible, she restrained my fur- 


(for I had begun to think of hers,) I contented myself for 
that time, by expressing a hope that I should have the 
happiness to meet her again, and bowed myself away. 
That night I rose fifty per cent. in my own esteem.— 
“Truly,” said I to myself, ‘*the man whom that woman 
distinguishes must own some attractions: she is a lovely 
and intellectual specimen of her sex; to possess the love 
of such a one would be something to pride one’s self on. 
What honor is the love of a giddy, indiscriminating girl, 
who runs the market of matrimony with her heart in her 
hand, eager to bestow it on the first bidder? Truly, I’ll be 
a chapman no more for euch common wares. But, vani- 
ty! vanity! Can the rich, beautiful, sought, and at an 
age when prudence has mastered passion, think of such an 
one as me? Yet she seemed very kind.” ‘+ But kindness 
never marries,” said a still, small voice. ‘* Yet she of- 
times gives birth to love,” I thought, in answer. ‘ But 
she is wealthy, has a wide range for choice, is a widow, 
and has the whole town after her,” replied my monitor. 
“True, true,” I whispered but she has interested me, 
and by —— I'll try it!” 

Again we met—* Et je contais encore quelques flour- 
elles.’ The widow smiled at them, and threatened, if I 
persisted, to reprove me. ‘ Cela va bien,” said I to my- 
self, and I retired ; for my vanity, or little else, was as 
yet interested. 

A third time we met. ‘ Now then, Ephraim,” said I, 
‘for the coup d’ essai—this time you must be serious and 


ther advances ; and being even then sensible that an in-||in mine to examine it. 
dependent respect is the surest way to a woman’s heart, ||sacreligious violater. 


“‘ Indeed,” said J, rising, and advancing towards the ta- 

ble, and with an affectation ofshort sight, taking her hand 

‘* This ink 8f yours is a most 

Would you permit me,” I added as 

she drew her hand away, “to finish your task !” 

**Q, indeed,” she answered, rising and vacating her 

place to me, “ you will oblige me much, if you will under- 

take that kind office for me.” 

‘‘ Rather say for myself,’ I said; ‘for I fear I am selfish 
in seeking the pleasure] ask.” 

She made me no reply, but smiled, and placed herself 
opposite, with a list of names to dictate. 

‘* What is this?” said I, taking up the last she had 
finished. ‘‘ This is my name. Am I the only Mr. Mon- 
tagu of your acquaintance?” t 

She nodded acquiescence. 

** And am I to have the honor of attending you?” 

“If,” she answered; ‘‘no better, no more agreeable en- 
gagement.” 

** Heavens !” said I, ‘‘what better, what more agreea- 
ble engagement is it possible I could have? what other 
engagements could induce me to forgo 2d 

‘*Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, “I will read the 
names.” 

“T thank you—but Madam,” I resumed, ‘you must 
first permit me to thank you for the honor you have done 
mé,.or you will make me believe you think so meanly of 
me as to deem me insensible to it.” 

‘‘If your thanks are on each recurrence of the occa- 
sion to be as fervent,” said the widow, “ I fear the task 
will soon be irksome to ycu, for I have just made up my 
mind, if you will promise to write all my cards, and be a 








distant, and if she has thought upon you the result will 
tell.’ I approached her with a low and most respectful 
reverence; inquired after her health ; without giving her 
time to answer, made some dry remarks on the wet weath- 
er; broached a recent murder; remarked on the Alma- 
— and the last new flounce ; and was retiring when she 
said— 
‘* But Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you with a com- 
mission, if you can find time to execute it for me.” 
I assured her that I was at her service. 

**Then will you have the goodness to see my carriage 
ordered hete at twelve, as I have been out all the week 
and am fatigued. Perhaps you will let me know when it 
is at the door, as I don’t wish to be seen leaving so early.” 
** Allons, mon bon ami, Ephraim, thought I ;—* cela va 
du mieuz.”? And thanking her for the honor of her com- 
mands, in a tone of deep and grateful respect, I left her to 
execute them. 
That done, and twelve o’clock come, I made my way 
to her. She was seated near the door, and whispering to 
her, (for the secrecy she wished to practice gave me the 
privilege to do so) that the carriage was ready, J offered 
myself as her escort to it. She accepted my offer, and 
placed her arm within mine; as she did so I felt a flut- 
tering in my heart I was unprepared for, and as the stair- 
case was deserted, I looked, up with trembling and confu- 
sion into her face, and perceived she looked at me. One 


or averted, and I thought the confusion was mutual—I 
positively shook. As I handed her into the carriage, I 
stammered out an expression of hope that she would feel 
relieved from her fatigue next day, and begged her per- 
mission tocall andenquire afterher health in the morning: 
a gracious smile, and a graceful inclination of the head, 
answered me, and the coach drove off. 

“Fool,” said I, as I slowly reascended, *‘ to match 
your puny wits against a woman’s charms and wiles! 
Your own weak snares have entrapped you.” 

In the morning, having dressed myself with more than 
ordinary care, I found myself, about two o’clock, with a 
very unsettled pulse, at Madame Perollet’s door; and be- 
ing announced, was ushered into the drawing room, where 
the widow was seated on a couch, at a small and elegant- 
ly carved writing-table, drawing her smaljl white hands 
over some invitation cards. The usual inquiries made 
and answered, our conversation turned on the previous 
night’s party, and she told me she was busy when I en- 
tered, writing cards for one of her own. 

** But do you know,” she said, ** J write so little lately 
that my hand is quite stiff, andI am so awkward. See,” 





instant our eyes met, and the next they were cast down || —— 


little more sedate in your gratitude, to put your name 

down in my book for the season.” 

‘Ts it possible, Madam? then will I be sworn, like the 

Hebrew copyist, never to pen ought else; and will attend 

you, too happy as your bidden, your bounden scribe—nay 

but there is no room for that dubious smile—I will swear.” 

“Don’t pray,” she replied; ‘*remember, if you write 

for me only, how many dameels will die for the lack of the 

elegant food of our billets-doux !” 

‘* Not one, I assure, you, Madam; if I have polluted pa- 

per with a line to woman since my arrival, or dared to 

harbor thoughts of more than one, and she, one to whom 

I can never presume to aspire oe 

“Then there is one, Mr. Montagu? but pray remem- 

ber my cards. I fear you will make a very negligent 

amanuensis.” 

“There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared reveal her.” 

*“* Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said, “I don’t wish to 

confess you.” misc, 

* And yet, Madam,” I answered, “you could absolve 

me.” ‘ 

‘*Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, ‘‘do, pray, 

think of my cards, or I must write them; and only see 

how that nasty ink has stained my fingers.” 

“It only serves asa foil to the snowy lustre of the rest,” 

I said. 

* But yet you would not like if the hand were yours 
” 





“If it were mine—if it could ever be mine,” said I, 
warming as I spoke, and raising it to my lips. 

‘Have done then, have done, Mr. Montagu: see now 
how you have kept your promise, not one card written— 
oh, fie! and now we really must leave it till to-morrow, 
for I must go out.” 

**] hope not,” I said. ‘I will complete them instant- 
ly ” 


*‘ But, indeed, I must go out.” 
‘s To-morrow then, perlaps, you will permit me to show 
my industry ?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘if you will promise, very faithfully, 
really to write.” 

** As closely as a pundit, on my honor;” and once more 
pressing her hand, and having fully received pardomfor 
my sins, I withdrew. . 

The next day and the next, our seats were resumed, I 
pen in hand, Madame with her pocket book; but still the 
cards remained stationary. Not so with other matters: 
I progressed in love and boldness, until I wou from the 
widow’s lips a confession of regard, and the sweetest 
assurance of it that lips can give. Never didlove sitso 











further ; but as she knew how to commence a conquest,\ blacked my fingers with the ink.” 











lightly or so happily on me, though my passion fur Matilde, 
for that she told me was her name, was ardent; and she 
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was beautiful, fascinating, and every way engaging; but 
she was not to be treated with continual scenes, and her 
own demonstrations of love were of that nature which sat- 
isfied without ever exciting the heart. We felt, rather 
than told each other’s hopes, and thoughts, and wishes, 
and enjoyed serenely what I had before, and have often 
since squandered in unnecessary or unavailing suffering. 
Her actions spoke more than her words, and I was too 
proud of her to doubt her for her silence—her, and her 
only have I loved rationally—! loved her as a woman; 
others I have adored as angels, till adoration became 
torture; and I have phrenzied myself in seeking and 
worshipping their attributes, : 

About four months I led in this way avery happy life, 
when it was agreed we should be married: a contrait de 
Marriage was necessary, and I was to wait upona notary 
to instruct him to prepare it. ‘To enable me to do so, 
Matilde explained to me the nature and amount of prop- 
erty, which was ample. 

“And now, Augustus,” said she, “I must own, I have 
deceived you in one point.” 

** Indeed!” said I. ‘I am sure it is in avery venial 
one,” 

“It is so, indeed; but it is necessary I should now ex- 
plain it to you—my name is not Matilde Parollet.” 

** Indeed!” said I, at the same time thinking to my- 
self how easy a way this confession would make for my 
own on the same subject. 

«*That name J assumed to escape the importunities of 
relations in England. Listen, and you shall soon be 
made acquainted with the brief story of my life: my 
maiden name, you must know, was Simpson.” 

‘Indeed !” 1 said, ‘we have that name already in our 
family.” 

‘On my first marriage with Mr. Wilson 

“Who!” I cried. 

My hair stood on end—‘*Were you married a second 
time !” 

“T was.” 

* To whom?” 

“To Mr. Winckworth.” 

** Winckworth !” I exclaimed, “Simpson, Wilson, 
Winckworth! Heavens! you are my grandmother !” 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS FROM RANDOLPH'S LETTERS. 


*“*] am about toleave you once more, my dear boys, 
with sensations of regret that I know not how to describe. 
You, however, I trust, will diminish that which I now 
feel; and assuage many more that may be in store for me, 
by an adherence to that propriety of conduct which J 
have so often delighted to observe in you. Cherish, I be- 
seech you, mutual kindness. Let no childish and un- 
seemly bickerings disturb your place, and that of my sis- 
ter. There is one point on which I fear for you both— 
want of exertion in the prosecution of your studies. Up- 
on vigorous and steady application, all hopes of your future 
advancement depend. Your hours of study must be fixed, 
and not broken in upon by others, or wasted in lassitude 
and indolence. Read Lord Chathan’s letters again.— 
Think that I speak to you in his words—accustom your- 
selves to act, as if in the presence of some friend, whose 
approbation you are solicitous to gain and preserve.— 
You are, indeed, never out of the view of a superintend- 
ing Providence, by whom all your actions are scanned.— 
Keep this eternal truth always in mind. Do right and 
you cannot fail to be as happy as our defective nature will 
permit the sons of men to be. Be true to yourselves and 
to each other, and, in the course of your journey through 
life, you will find.more aid and comfort in the frienship 
formed in your boyish days, than wealth and grandeur 
can afford. God bless you both—you shall hear from me 
soon When my mind is more at.rest. 


Enough of this. It is the office of friendship to accom- 
modate itself to mutual and incurable infirmities. ‘To 
hear of your happiness, next to seeing it, will give meas 
much pleasure as I am now capable of feeling. My apa- 
thy is not natural, but superinduced. ‘There was a volca- 
no under my ice, but it is burnt out, and ‘a face of desola- 
tion, has come on, not to be rectified in ages, could my life 
be prolonged to patriarchal longevity. The necessity 
of * loving and being loved,” was never felt by the imagi- 
nary beings of Rousseau, and Byron’s creation more impe- 
riously than by myself. My heart was offered up with a de- 
votion that Knew no reserve. Long an object of pro- 
scriptior. and treachery, I have at last (more mortifying 
to the pride of man) become one of utter indifference.— 
But these are the chastenings of a tender Father, desi- 
rous to reclaim his lost and undone child from the error of 
his ways, and who has “humbled my weak unthinking 
pride beneath the dispensations of a mysterious wisdom.” 
To that wisdc:a, I bow with impticit and awful submis- 
sion, too happy, if I have not daily and hourly cause to up- 
braid.myself with the vilest ingratitude and disobedience 
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The true cure for mifiladies ‘like yours, is employment. 
** Be not solitary; be pot idle!”’ was all that Burton could 
advise. Rely upon it, life was not given us to be spent in 
dreams and reveries, but for active useful exertion, exer- 
tion that turns to some account to ourselves, or to others— 
not laborious idleness. (I say nothing of religion, which 
is between the heart and the Creator.) This preaching 
is, I know, foolish enough—but let it pass. We have all 
two educations: one we have given to us—the other we 
give ourselves; and, after a certain time of life, when the 
character has taken its ply, it is idle to attempt to change 
|it. 

The blind pursuit of wealth, for the sake of hoarding is 
a species of insanity. ‘There are spirits, and not the least 
worthy, who, content with a humble mediocrity, leave 
ithe field of wealth and ambition open to more active, per- 
|haps to more guilty competitors. Nothing can be more 
irespectable than the independence that grows out of self- 
denial. ‘The man, who, by abridging his wants, can find 
time to devote to the cultivation of his mind, or the aid of 
his fellow-creatures, is a being far above the plodding sons 
of industry and gain. 





Ilis is aspirit of the noblest order. But what shall we 
say tothe drone, whom society is eager ‘“‘to shake from 
her encumbered lap!’’—who lounges from place to place, 
and spends more time in ‘*Adonising”’ his person, even in 
a morning, than would serve to earn his breakfast !—who 
is curious in his living; a connoisseur in wines, fastidious 
in his cookery, but who never knew the luxury of earning 
a single meal! Such a creature, “‘sponging” from house 
to house, and always on the borrow, may yet be found in 
Virginia. One more generation will, I trust, put an end 
to them;—and their posterity, if they have any, must 
work or steal, directly. 

Rely upon it, you are entirely mistaken in your estimate 
of the world. Bad as it is, mankind are not quite so sil- 
ly as you suppose. Look around you, and see who are 
held in the highest esteem. I will name but one—Mr. 
Chief Justice. It is not the ‘rogue’? who gains the 
opinion of his own sex, or of the other. It is the man 
who by the exercise of his faculties which nature and ed- 
ucation have given him, asserts his place among his fellows; 
and, whilst useful to those around him, establishes his 
claim to their respect, as an equal and independent mem- 
ber of society. He may have every other good quality 
under heaven; but, wanting this, a man becomes an object 
of pity to the good, and contempt to the vile. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


In 1795, Alexander Hamilton, at the age of 38, resumed 
the practice of the jaw in the city of New-York, and there 
continued until the close of his life. In December of that 
year, his personal appearance was this: He was under 
middle size, thin in person, but remarkably erect, and 
dignitied in his deportment. His bust, seen in so many 
houses, and the pictures and prints of him, make known, 
teo generally, the figure of his face, to make an attempt 
at description expedient. His hair was turned back from 
his forehead, powdered and collected ina club behind.— 
His complexion was exceedingly fair, and varying from 
this, only by the almost feminine rosiness of his cheek. 
His might be considered, as to figure and color, an uncom- 
monly handsome face. When at rest, it had rather a 
severe and thoughtful expression ; but when engaged in 
conversation, it easily assumed an attractive smile. He 
was expected, one day in December, 1795, at dinner, and 
was the last who came. When he entered the room, it 
was apparent, from the respectful attention of tle compa- 
ny, that he was a distinguished individual. He was 
dressed in a blue coat, with bright buttons—the skirts of 
his coat were unusually long. He wore a white waist- 
coat, black silk small clothes, white silk stockings. ‘The 
gentleman who received him as a guest, introduced him 
to such of the company as were strangers to him—to 
leach:he made a formal bow, bending very low—the cere- 
jinony of shaking hands not being observed. ‘The fame 
,of Hamilton had reached every one, who knew any thing 
of public men. His appearance and deportment accorded 
with the dignified distinction to which he had attained in 
public opinion. At dinner, whenever he engaged in the 
conversation, every one listened attentively. His mode 
of thinking was deliberate and serious, and his voice en- 
gagingly pleasant. In the evening of the same day, he 
Was in a mixed assembly of sexes, and the tranquil 
reserve, noticed at the dinner table, had given place toa 
social and playful manner, as though in this he was alone 
ambitious to excel. 

The eloquence of Hamilton was said to be persuasive 
and commanding—the more likely to be so, as he had no 
| guide but the impulse of a great and rich mind, he having 
had little opportunity to be trained at the bar, or in popu- 
Jar assemblies. ‘Those who could speak of his manner, 
from the best opportunities to observe him in public and 
in private, concurred in pronouncing him to be a frank, 
amiable, highminded, open-hearted gentleman. He was 




















but he could make those whom he opposed, fear and hate 
him cordially —He was capable of intense and effectual 
application, as is abundantly proved by his public labors, 
But he had a rapidity and clearness of perception, in which 
he may not have been equalled. One who knew his hab- 
its of study, said of him, that when he had a serious ob- 
ject to accomplish, lis practice was to reflect on it pre- 
viously ; and when he had gone through his labor, he retir- 
ed to sleep, without regard to the hour of the night, and 
having slept six or seven hours, rose, and, having taken 
strong coffee, seated himself at his table, where he would 
remain, six, seven or eight hours, and the product of his rapid 
pen required little correction for the press. He was 
among the few, alike excellent, whether in speaking or in 
writing. In private and friendly intercourse, he is said 
to have been exceedingly amiable, and to have been af- 
fectionately beloved.—Sullivan. 


ANCIENT MAIDENS. 


Mr. Hayley, in his Essay on old maids, gives the ar- 
gument of one of the debaters upon the following ques- 
tion, ‘*Which is the more eligible for a wife, a widow or 
an old maid!” who had gallantly taken the side of the ne- 
giected sisterhood. The orator insisted that a man who 
married an old maid had a greater chance of being beloy- 
ed by his wife than he who wedded a widow. The affec- 
tion of the re-married widow, he maintained, was a pock- 
et telescope, which she directed towards her good man in 
the grave, and it enlarged to a marvellous degree all the 
mental and personal endowments of the dear departed. 
She turned the inverted glass to its diminishing successor, 
and, whatever his proportion of excellence might be, the 
poor luckless, living mortal, soon dwindled in her sight to 
a comparative pigmy. 

But this was not the case with the old maid. No; 
her affection was a portable microscope, which magnified 
in a stupendous manner all the attractive merits of her 
spouse; he filled her mind, occupied her eye, engrossed 
herheart. The widow, (the orator admitted) was gener- 
ally preferred to the old maid, but the reasun, he said, 
was, that the former was an experienced angler, who had 
acquired patience to wait for the favorable minute, and 
struck in the instant when the fish had fairly risen to the 
hook; while the old maid was an angler, whom fruitless 
expectation had rendered impatient—she was thrown in- 
to trepidation by the appearance of a nibble, and by ma- 
king atoo hasty movement she often rendered her bait an 
object of alarm. He compared a weeping widow to a 
moaning hyena—that artful, destructive, and insatiable 
creature, which lured into its den by a treacherous cry of 
distress, the unwary traveler whom it intended to devour. 
Chaucer, he said, made his wife of Bath glory in having 
already buried four husbands, and expressed a perfect 
readiness whenever heaven might give her the opportuni- 
ty, to engage with the sixth!—and Chaucer, he insisted, 
copied nature most faithfully. Now, the old maid, good 
soul! remembering how long she had waited for her first 
husband, instead of faithfully looking forward to a second, 
directed all her attention to cherish and preserve the dear 
creature whom she had at last acquired. He had no rival 
to fear, either among the living or the dead. It was of 
infinite importance, he maintained, to matrimonial felici- 
ty, that the husband should receive into his arms a part- 
ner for life, whose dispositions and habits, instea@§of be- 
ing fixed by a former lord, were to be moulded according 
to the will and abilities of her first and only director. In 
this point, the widow was a piece of warped wood, which 
the most skilful workman might find himself unable to 
shape as he wished—but the old maid was the pliant vir- 
gin wax, which follows with the most happy ductility, 

every serious design, every ingenious devise, every spor- 

tive whim of the modeller. In conclusion, the speaker 

conjured every gentleman, who might happen to hesitate 

between a widow and an old maid, to remember that rea- 

son and experience, that equity and the general interest 

of mankind, all loudly pleaded for his preferring the lat- 

ter. He entreated him to recollect, that the man who 

married a widow, had great cause to apprehend unreason- 

able expectations, unpleasant comparisons and variable 

affection; while he who married an oid maid, might with 

confidence prepare to meet unexacting tenderness, in- 

creasing gratitude, and perpetual endearments. 








CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE. 
* Don’t give.up the Ship.” 
James LAWRENCE, a distinguished American command- 
er, was*born at Burlington New-Jersey, in 1781. He 
early manifested a strong predilection for the sea; but his 
father, who was a lawyer, was anxious that he should pur- 
sue his own profession; and, when only thirteen years of 
age, he commenced the study of the law; but after the 
death of his father entered the navy as a midshipman, in 
1798. In 1801, the Tripoli war commenced; he was pro- 
moted in 1803,and was sent out tothe Mediterranean,as the 
first Lieutenant of the schooner Enterprise. While there, 
he performed a conspicuous part in the destruction of the 
frigate Philadelphia, which had been captured by the Tri- 
politans. In the sane year he was invested with the 








to my heavenly Creator and Benefactor. 


capable of inspiring the most affectionate attachment— 





temporary command of the Enterprise, during the bom- 
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bardment of Tripoli, by Commodore Preble, all the ships 
of the squadron being employed to cover the boats during 
the attack; and so well did he execute his duty, that the 
commodore could not restrain the expression of his thanks. 
He remained in the Mediterranean three years, and then 
returned to the United States, having been previously 
transferred to the frigate John Adams, as the first Lieu- 
tenant. In June, 1812, war was declared between Great 
Britain and the United States, and Lawrence, at the 
time in command of the Hornet, a few days after sailed 
with a squadron under the orders of Commodore Rogers, 
for the purpose of intercepting the Jamaica fleet. They 
returned, however, at the end of the following month to 
Boston, without having been able to accomplish their ob- 
ject. Lawrence then accompanied Commodore Bain- 
bridge on a cruise to the East Indies: but they separated 
near St Salvador, on the coast of Brazil, the Hornet re- 
maining there to blockade a British sbip of war, laden 
with specie, till compelled to retire by the arrival of a 
seventy four. Feb. 24, 1812, the Hornet fell in with the! 
Brig Peacock, Captain Peak; which he took after a furious 
action of fifteen minutes. ‘This vessel was deemed one} 
of the finest of her class in the British navy. In the) 
number of men and guns, she was somewhat inferior to 
the Hornet. She sunk before all the prisoners could be 
removed. The latter was considerably damaged in the | 
rigging and sails, but her hull was scarcely hurt. Law-| 
rence returned to the United States, where he was wel-! 
comed with the applause due to his conduct, but the most! 
honorable eulogy bestowed upon it, was contained ina let-| 
ter, published by the officers of the Peacock, expressing | 
their gratitude for the consideration and kindness with 
which they had beentreated. Shortly after his return, he 
was ordered Lo repair to Boston, and take command of the | 
frigate Chesapeake. This he did with great regret, as’ 
the Chesapeake was one of the worst ships in the navy.—' 
He had been but a short time at Boston, when the British | 
ship Shannon, Captain Brooke, appeared before the har-! 
bor, and defied the Chesapeake to combat. Lawrence did , 
not refuse the challenge, though his ship was far from be-' 
ing in a condition for action; and June 1, 1812, he sailed 
out of the harbor and engaged his opponent. After the’ 
ships exchanged several broadsides, and Lawrence had) 
been wounded in the leg, he called his boarders, when he, 
received a musket ball in his body; at the same time the en-| 
emy boarded, and, after a desperate resistance, succeeded | 





in taking possession of the ship. The last exclamation} 
of Lawrence, as they were carrying him below, after the! 


by fixing the eye on the things around that a falling from 


a height — her centre of ure so as to fall on 
her feet. She is, however, aided in this by the form of 
her body, somewhat the reverse of that of a greyhound, 
the centre of pressure lying far back from the head, and 
consequently, bringing down the hind feet rather before 
the fore feet.—Rennie’s Notes of a Naturalist. 


A BALL ON SHIP BOARD. 


The ball given by Com. Downes, on board the Poto- 
mac, last evening, was one of those pleasing events that 
ought not to pass without a chronicler. The gallant cap- 
tain had been so long absent, and is so much esteemed in 
this neighborhood, where his amiable lady has won so 
much regard by her truly affable deportment, that a re- 
union with his friends, himself surrounded by his family, 
was an occurrence of more than every day importance to 
the many who never witnessed a similar event before, as 
well as to the very many who remember the time when 
it was no novelty to hear the shrill sound of the boat- 
swain’s whistle mingling in delightful unison with ‘the 
joyous laugh and merry voice of the bright-eyed girls, 
** who love the sailor.” 

To say that the ball was brilliant, would be to use an 
epithet which familiarity has robbed of half its import, 
but which is nevertheless the only expressive word we 
can use without affectation.: The ball was brilliant. The 
company, as they were set down at the Dock Yard stairs, 
were received by an officer in full dress, who conducted 
the ladies to the barges, which conveyed them to the 
Frigate, where they were received by another officer in 
full costume, who escorted them from the spar to the gun 
deck, where they were transferred to the guidance of a 
third officer, who presented them in turn to the Commo- 
dore and his lady, who received them in the after cabin. 
The spar-deck, from the mainmast aft, was covered with 
an awning, and lined throughout with national flags. This 
was the ball room. From the capstan, which was cém- 
pletely concealed by the ornamental drapery which en- 
veloped it, arose a pyramid of lights, ingeniously con- 
structed by using as candle sockets, musket mouths and 
bayonets, entwined with wreaths and evergreens. A cor- 
responding chandelier, (if we may lawfully use that term) 
was erected near the mizen mast, and lights of lesser mag- 
nitude were displayed in every convenient position; ren- 
dering the whole saloon as bright as a bonfire blaze. The 
gun deck was divided longitudinally into two separate 





fatal wound, was, “‘ dont give upthe ship.”” He lingered 
for four days in intense pain, and expired on the 5th of 
June. He was buried at Halifax with every mark of 
honor. 





WHY CATS FALL ON THEIR FEET. 


The instinct which all animals seem to possess, in 
bringing the line of direction of the centre of pressure 
within the base is admirable. It is this instinct which 
renders the wild goat and the chamois so fearless of dan- 
ger, in the terrific leaps they take among alpine precipi- 
ces; and which enables a cat always to alight on its feet, 


in falling from heights that appear sufficient to render a) 


fall fatal. "Now, the operations of instinct, though in ma- 
of view somewhat miraculous, are always regu- 
lated b¥Wsome ingenious principle, when that can be dis- 
covered ; and, in the instance of the cat always falling 
on her feet, it appears to me that the same principie ope- 
rates which enables us to walk upright, by regulating 
our centre of pressure according to the things around us. 
In learning to wali, we judge of the distances of the ob- 
ject we approach by the eye; and by observing their per- 
pendicularity, determine our own. Hence it is, that no 
one who is hoodwinked can walk in a straight line for a 
hundred steps together: and for the same reason, most 


people become dizzy when they look from the summit of| 


a battlement, much raised above the objects inthe sphere 
of a distinct vision. 
of a rapid river, or the apparent motion of the sea on look- 
ing over the side of a fast sailing ship, have often a simi- 
lar effect. When a child can first stand erect on his legs, 
if you can gain his attention to a white handkerchief, ex- 
tended like a sail, he will stand firm, but the instant you 
wave it, he will tumble down. It is for this reason that 
rope-dancers, who have a very narrow base upon which 


to maintain the line of direction perpendicular, keep their|| excursion. 


eye fixed on a point of the frame work upholding the rope, 
by which to regulate their centre of pressure ; and for the 


same reason, those who perforin difficult feats of balancing||to the scruple of a mipute. 


keep their eye fixed on the top of the thing balanced, to 
retain the line of direction within the base. It may be 
accordingly inferred that the reason why a man loses his 
balance when tipsy is, that his eyes roll so unsteadily as 
to prevent him from regulating his balance by the things 
around him, while the muscular feelings that assist him 
when hood-winked are also deranged. It would be curi- 


ous to ascertain whether a cat, if rendered tipsy, would 
fall equally on her feet, when dropped from a height, as a 
sober cat. The difficulty of the experiment would lie in 
getting a cat to drink beer, wine, or spirits, all of which 
I have no doubt, however, that it is 


it greatly dislikes. 











apartments, by a curtain formed of drapeauz. On the 
larboard side, was the promenade and principal avenue 
leading to the after cabin and ladies’ attiring room. On 
the starboard side was the supper room. ‘The company 
numbered about four hundred. Dancing commenced soon 
after eight, and was continued with animated spirit until 
all hands were ‘‘ pined down” to supper. 
|| were laden with every luxury of the season, and the eye 
| was bewildered with the elegance and variety of the orna- 
|| mental accessaries of a princely entertainment. 


ladies withdrew from the banquet, dancing was renewed 
| and protracted until an early hour this morning. 


ing aspect.--Boston Transcript of May 29. 


‘THE FEMALE SWINDLER. 





directed towards it. 


| 


tain that the fair purchaser who had left it, was able to 


ined, and it proved to be a genuine one. 


As the 


That 
| the party entertained were delighted with their reception, 
was fully evinced by their gaiety; and it was remarked, 
that the officers who mingled with the crowd, and gave 
life and animation to the ‘‘civilian mob,” carried in their 
countenances a look of gratified feeling, at meeting their 
gallant and meritorious Commander, under such a pleas- 


Some years ago, not too long to tell the tale, a liver- 
ied carriage stopped at the door of one of our fashionable 
jewellers in Broadway, and a genteel looking lady, ap-||clergyman ridiculed the hot disputes that took place be- 
|| parelled in the extremes of the beau monde, entered it||tween his disciples and those of Aristotle. This reverend 
with gay, inquisitive steps, causing her bright eyes to|}wag had brought up four dogs,‘one of which he called 
look upon the volumes of silver-ware that were sparkling || Aristotle, another Descartes, giving to each a disciple, 
A whirling-wheel, or the current of||everywhere around her, and which, of course we must|}and had found means to keep up the sharpest animosity 

| speak gallantly of the sex, beamed forth a more resplen- || between each party. 
| dent lustre in consequence of the bright orbs that were|| cartes, was ready to fly at him, and tear him to pieces ; 
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upon his counter. ‘Judge of her joy when he produced 
it! Having requested him to have the articles conveyed to 
her carriage; before doing so, however, she opened her 
reticule and handed him a $1000 note, which of course, 
he politely changed for a $500 bill, for which he most 
courteousiy thanked her, with a bow that actually reach- 
ed tothe centre. Every article was scrupulously remov- 
ed in a trice to the curricle of the lady, and then, amid 
showers of thanks, compliments, and invitations to call 
again, she was handed to her seat, not without a gentle 
squeeze of the hand, that she would not forget the kind 
store which she had so greatly benefitted and obliged. 
But as the calmest sky is frequently overclouded in an 
instant by frowning clouds from the east, so was the coun- 
tenance of the salesman changed into a tempest of cha- 
grin, when he learned, after sending his note to the bank, 
that it was a sheer counterfeit and deception, which the 
adroit lady must hastily have palmed off for the current 
bill which he had the sagacity to send to a broker for ex- 
amination. Regret was useless. The cunning bird had 
flown, and with her the carriage, silver plate, five hun- 
dred dollar note, and the shower of gracious compliments 
which had been poured into her ear.—N. Y. Star. 





THE FLANNEL BACK. 


How often are remarks made by unthimking people, 
which sink deep in the heart, and cause painful emotions. 
If a poor boy, and his clothes are very much patched by 
an industrious mother, how would it injure his feeling to 
have some man of independence say, ** why dont your 
mother mend your clothes?” 

Once I was hard at work with my jacket off on a very 
warm summer’s day, when a man well to do in the world 
came along and said to me, ‘‘ Boy why dont you havea 
flannel back to your vest!” As the back was made of 
flannel and suited to winter weather, my feelings were 
hurt, and I made no reply, but continaed at my employ- 
ment. But I might have told him that my = were 
poor and were not able always to give me clothing suita- 
ble to the season—that sometimes I wore a thick vest in 
summer, and sometims a thin one in the winter, and was 
glad to get those. There is too little regard for another’s 
feelings in the world ; men and children who are blevsed 
with an abundance of this world’s goods, think strange 
that others should in warm weather, wear garments 
suitable to cold, or in winter, garments made for summer. 
They do not reflect upon the condition of their parents, 
and therefore speak unthinkingly. Let us but examine 
the circumstances, of the “Spoor around us, and we shall 
soon be convinced that they suffer for those things which 
we little suspect. In various ways they endeavor to push 
their way through life, without soliciting the aid of others 
when it would really be an object of charity to bestow 





The tables|| iq upon them. 


Young friends, be careful that you injure not the feel- 
ings of your poor companions, by unthinking remarks in 
relation to their circumstances or dress. [ have often 
heard children say, ‘* What an old hat you wear! I 
would not wear it!” “* What an old patched jacket that 
is of yours!” and the Jike, which is very wrong. Do, 
children, consider the feelings of the poor, and never ut- 
ter a word that will give thema painful emotion. But 
encourage them, associate with them—and never let it be 
manifest that you think yourself their superior because 
your parents are able to clothe you better. Por many a 
child has risen from poverty to stations of trust and 
honor ; and lived to see those persons come to want who 
once shunned him for poverty and patches. 


A pleasant story is tcld of the way in whf@h a French 


Aristotle, at the very sight of Des- 


Having selected a large portion of|jand Descartes, by his snarling, showed that he also 
| plate, with a seeming air of non-chalance, to the value of|| longed to have a brush with him. The curate frequently 

tive hundred dollars, she requested the shopman to have || diverted his company with the following scene. 
lit carefully packed up, and ready for her to place in her||led Aristotle and Descartes, who immediately teok their 
carriage, by the time that she returned from her airing|) proper places, Aristotle on his right hand, and Descartes 
The obliged store-keeper was, of course, all || on the left, and each of the disciples close by his master; 
||obeisance and civility, and most politely escorted her to||then the curate would speak to Aristotle, persuading him 
her carriage, assuring her that everything should be ready || to come to an agreement with Descartes, but Aristotle’s 
Immediately after she had jj latrations and fiery eyes bespoke his implacability ; then 
gone, he perceived she had left her reticule, and aware ||he turned towards Descartes, who manifested the like 
that he must keep it till her return, he bethought himself|}aversion to the curate’s overtures. ‘ Well,” savs he, 
that he had better take a peep within its casements, that||‘* then let us try what a conference may do ;” then order- 
he might ascertain the nature of its currency, and be cer-|| ing them to come near, and face each other, at first they 


He cal- 


only muttered and growled, as it were alternately, and 


pay for the large amount of ware she had purchased. He seemed to answer each other; but by degrees their vocif- 
opened the reticule, and perceived therein a ¢1V00 note )erations increased, and terminated in.a violent fray, twe 
on the Bank of America, which he prudently had exam-/|jagainst two, so that they would have destroyed one ano- 


ther, if the curate, by the authority which had been 


Not long after our blooming heroine returned, apparent-|| careful to maintain, had not interfered. This, with 

















ly cast down with uneasiness, and demanding with some-|| curate, was a natural image of scholastic contentiona,— 
thing of a pensive tone, if she had not left her reticule”! Leigh Hunt’s Journal. 2 
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THE BIRTH-DAY GIFT. 


AN INCIDENT OF MARRIED LIFE. 


Mrs. Child, our esteemed country-woman, observes in 
her Mother’s Book, that ‘life is made up of small events. 
The golden chain of existence is composed of innumera- 
ble little links; and if we rudely break them, we injure 
its strength, as well as mar its beauty. The happiest 
martied couples I have ever known, were those who were 
scrupulous in paying to each other a thousand minute at- 
tentions, generally thought too trifling to be of any im- 
portance; and yet on these very trifles depended their con- 
tinued love for eachother. A birth-day present, accom- 
panied with a kind look or word—reserving for each oth- 
er the most luxurious fruit, or the most comfortable chair 
—nay, even the habit of always saying, ‘‘Will you have 
the goodness!” and ‘Thank you,”—all these seemingly 
trivial things have a great effect on domestic felicity.’ 





Every observing mind, unless devoid of sensibility, | 
must coincide in her opinion. But it is to be regretted, | 
that this belief is not more acted out in the daily inter- 
course of companions and friends. ‘The heart knoweth) 
its own bitterness;’ and many a one could testify that} 
much of its bitterness arises from a neglect of little} 
kindnesses and attentions on the part of those they love. | 
It is strange that even by sensible persons, so little im- 
portance should be attached to this subject. The per- 
formance of the duty is so delightful in itself, and the | 
emotion of gratitude awakened in the recipient is so) 
sweet to the soul, that every generous mind need not be at | 
a loss. how to exert its powers. And it would seem, that 
even the selfish would cultivate kind manners, if they had | 
no other motive than to be rendered happy themselves. | 

In no relation of social life, is an attention to little| 
things so productive of mutual enjoyment, as among 
those united by the marriage tie. The husband and the | 
wife should each prefer the happiness of the other to their | 
own, and manifest this preference even in their slightest | 
acts, whenever proper opportunities occur. And that | 
such occasions are frequent, all must allow. Probably, | 
if the male sex were not often so thoughtless on this sub- | 
ject, our own would not be slow toinvent waysand means, | 
or backward to do what a fertile genius or a kind heart | 
prompted. A wife feels a kind of delicacy, however, in| 
sustaining chiefly the active part of this duty. It is the! 
husband’s place to go forward and set her an example and | 
she, with a grateful mind and glowing heart, will follow | 
in his footsteps, and even outstrip him in his disinterest- | 


edness, without forfeiting the modesty so lovely in ~ 





character. 

Although the dependence on each other for enjoyment | 
in life is mutually felt by each, it seems designed in the| 
providence of God, that the wife should feel it the more. | 
But this was never intended a source of evil to her. On 
the contrary, it is one of her most blessed privileges, and 
she feels it to be such, unless forbidden by a narrow-mind- 
ed or overbearing husband. But if such an one is so 
mean as to make a show of his power over her—a power 
which was given to defend, rather than infringe on her 
rights, he will lower himself vastly in a discerning wo- 
man’s estimation. It is deemed an ungenerous trait of 
disposition, even in a brute, to injure another of weaker 
power; how base then must be a rational being, who, 
simply from the circumstance of possessing greater phys- 
ical strength, delights to display his superiority over his 
other self. But this in polished society is rarely attempt- 
ed. While the husband ever regards his companion as 
his equal, she may, without lowering her own dignity in 
the least, of her own free choice, treat him as a superior. 
Though there need be nothing servile in this, but merely 
an appearance of deferential respect founded on a perfect 
esteem for, and confidence in the nobleness and worth of 
his character. Would every husband render himself wor- 
thy of such estimation, this deference might oftener be 
his. 

‘T am quite sure my husband will make me a present 
to-day,’ thought Emma Wilmot. ‘He has a very good 
taste, and I know that whatever he selects will suit me 
perfectly. But I ought not to be too sanguine, for thus 


far I have not often in this way been remembered; though || 


Henry is very kind in most respects. Yet the thought 
has sometimes occurred to me, that it is easy to be kind 
when it costs one nothing. Fie! I will not cherish so 
wicked a thought about my excellent husband! He only 
forgets, without meaning to neglect me, and I do think he 
wont forge! me to-day!’ 
These were the feelings that passed rapidly through 
he mind of Emma Wilmot, as a smiling sun ushered in 
the dav of her birth. Almost every one has a kind of 
superetitious desire that such periods in their lives should 
be spent agreeably, and are gratified to receive on those 
occasions any testimony of regard, however trifling, from 
afriend. It is adelicate way of manifesting kind feel- 
ings towards others, ana ought to be more generally prac- 
tised. Even a bouquet of flowers may chase away a feel- 
ing of mistrust or sadness from a sensitive heart. The 
female mind is too peculiarly inclined to emotions of grat- 
itude, and delights in repaying benefits which have been 


refined her sensibilities merely to add keenness to her sor- 
rows, but has rather given her a relish for what is beauti- 
ful and lovely in character and conduct, to heighten her 
enjoyment. She requires little else to promote her hap- 
piness than food for the intellect and heart. And if this 
is denied her, she may be indifferent to everything which 
wealth or influence may procure. 

Such amind had Emma Wilmot. Ardent and enthusi- 
astic by nature, she entered warmly into every scheme 
calculated to add to the sum of human enjoyment. To 
her, the most trifling incident seemed worthy of notice, 
the slightest mark of friendship had a meaning. She felt 
that ‘life is made up of small events.’ With this view of 
the subject, she had never, among other things, permitted 
her husband’s birth day to pass unnoticed. Generally she 
taxed her ingenuity to manufacture for his use, some arti- 
cle of taste and convenience; but sometimes simply com- 
plimented him with preparing his favorite dinner. He 
always seemed pleased at her thoughtfulness, and grate- 
ful for hersimple offering. At first she thought of noth- 
ling but her pleasure in seeing him happy, and desired no 
other reward. But love is not always ‘blind,’ and the 
idea was forced upon her, on seeing a New-Year’s Gift to 
a young friend, that she was too often forgotten. She recol- 
lected with pain that she had rarely received a present of 
the kind. However, as his birth day was near, she con- 
cluded to continue her former practice, and determined to 
present him on that occasion a still prettier offering, not 
without a hope, and even an expectation, that he weuld 
this time, follow her example. ‘The day came, and pass- 
ed away very pleasantly to both; her gift was received 
and admired. 

A few weeks after this was the return of her own birth 
day, and the occasion of calling her mind to the subject 





jof my tale. She could not believe that he would fail to 


joffer her some small token of his regard. Not that she 
jactually needed such a token, but she felt that it would 
be grateful, very grateful to her feelings, and she would 
like to see him more thoughtful about what did seem to 
her, trivial things. Evening came, and yet she had heard 
nothing of a birth-day gift. But she still felt sure that he 
had one for her acceptance. At length he went to his 
desk and drew from it something, upon which he employ- 
ed his pena few moments in writing, as she supposed, 
hername. But he again took his seat, and the evening 
passed slowly away. 





‘Well, I will not feel sad,’ said she, as it closed, ‘for it 
\is my birth-day. But she did feel sad, notwithstanding 
her resolution, and many days passed away before she en- 
tirely forgot her disappointment.—Ladies’ Magazine. 
FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

The flight of birds differs exceedingly; some fly by 
ljerks, closing their wings every three or four strokes, 
which gives them an undulating motion, very conspicu- 
ous in the woodpeckers and wagtails, and in most small 
birds; others fly smooth and even; and some appear to 
buoy themselves in the air without perceptible motion of 
the wings, such as the kite and hawk.—Most birds fly 
with their legs contracted, and with their necks extended; 
but there are some whose length and weight of neck 
make it necessary to contract it in flight, in order to bring 
the centre of gravity on the wings, to aid which the legs 
are also extended behind, as in the heron and bittern; 
others fly with extended neck, but are obliged to throw 
out their legs behind, as in the duck, goose, and other 
water fowl. 

It is recorded that a falcon belonging to Henry the 
fourth, king of France, which escaped from Fontainbleau, 
was, in twenty-four hours after, found in Malta, a space 
computed to be not less than one thousand three hundred 
and fifty miles, a velocity equal to fifty-seven miles an 
hour, supposing the hawk to have been on the wing the 
whole time. But as such birds never fly by night, and 
allowing the days to be at the longest, or to be of eighteen 
hours’ light, this would make seventy-five miles an hour. 
—lIt is probable, however, that he neither had so many 
hours of light in the twenty-four to perform the journey, 
!nor that he was retaken at the moment of his arrival, so 
that we may fairly conclude much less time was occupied 
in performing that distant flight. 

‘Those who have attended to the flight of birds know 
that a sparrow will fly at the rate of more than thirty 
miles anheur. It is, indeed, extremely difficult to as- 
certain the actual distance a falcon may fly in a given 
space of time, when in pursuit ofits quarry. It has been 
estimated, however, that one in pursuit of a snipe flew 
nine miles in eleven minutes, independent of the numer- 
ous turns; and the force with which they strike, in the 
utmost of their velocity, is so great, that a hawk has 
been known to cut a snipe in two parts. 

The rapidity with which a hawk, and many other birds, 
occasionally fly, is probably not less than at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour, when either pursued 
or pursuing, and their powers fully exerted; and certain- 
ly one hundred miles is not beyond a fair computation for 
migratory continuance, not only of the hawk, but of the 
woodcock, snipe, and other similar birds. Some years 











thus conferred. Surely the benevolent Creator has not 





ago an experiment was made in the vicinity of Portsmouth, 
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New Hampshire, with a pigeon, to ascertain the rapidity 
of her flight. She was taken from her young and carried 
to the distance of eighty miles into the country. After 
she ha‘ been kept there for several days, she was libera- 
ted; and no sooner was she out of the hands of her keep. 
er, than she made her way vertically into the air with the 
velocity of lightning, and shortly disappeared. In about 
forty-five minutes after, she was seen at the side of her 
nest, feeding her young ones. 

Among quadrupeds, the horse is perhaps as fleet as 
any, and yet the velocity falls very short of that of a bird; 


||the famous racer, Hambletonian, covered a space of four 


miles in eight minutes, which is but thirty miles an hour, 
if it could be continued. Eclipse is said to have gone at 
the rate of a mile a minute for a short distance. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Mopern Warrare.—A calculation in one of the En- 
glish papers, on the amount of ammunition expended by 
the French in their operations against Algiers, and the 
execution done by them, exhibits some curious results, 
The number of ball cartridges expended by the army, ac- 
cording to the official returns, was three millions. and the 
number of Moors slain, according to the same returns, 
about fen thousand. It follows that the death of each 
Moor cost the French army three hundred balls. The es- 
timate of ten thousand slain, is too high by one half, and 
the execution of the artillery must be taken into account, 
so that to bring down a single Algerine enemy, at least 
seven hundred musket balls were required. The French 
soldiery are as well trained to the use of the musket, as 
those of any other nation. ‘The comparison of the ex- 
penditure of ammunition with the effects, is probably a 
fair average. 

_ Occasion is taken, from this fact, to question the supe- 
riority of fire-arms, over the ancient bows, which were 
used by archers with much terrible certainty—every shaft 
being relied upon to bring down or disable a man. Ca- 
ses of a prodigious slaughter in battle, where archers 
were opposing combatants, are cited to disprove the al- 
leged advantages of the musket, for which it has been 
preferred. The argument does not hold good. Changes 
in the whole system of warfare, and science of military 
tactics, account for the apparent inefficiency of the mus- 
ket, considered as a single weapon, compared with the 
cloth-yard of the middle ages. ‘Battles are reduced to 
principles of calculation, and are decided more frequent- 
ly by the mere maneuver of masses of men, than by feats 
of personal prowess. ‘hey rarely engage hand to hand, 
but advance and retreat, on principles calculated as prob- 
lems in mathematics. Less occasion is therefore given 
for the use of the weapon by individuals, and when in the 
management of the campaign they do come into collision, 
the same system prevails. ‘They act in masses, and asa 
general doctrine, the moment the cohesion of one side 
is broken, and the fight resolves itself into ancient battle- 
field of signal adversaries, the battle is lost.—T'he object 
is not to kill, but break ranks, or turn a position. ‘The 
superiority of one mass being established, the effusion of 
blood is stopped, and the deteated escape or surrender. 
No one thinks of recovering the day by fighting single 
handed. Man against man, the musket would not fail to 
produce terrible slaughter; but the battle is decided after 
a few general discharges, more rapidly, with gujpter cer- 
tainty, and less loss, by the science which demonstrates 
when it is hopeless to resist. It is from these considera- 
tions that it may be inferred, that notwithstanding the 
invention of gunpowder, and the improvement of arms, 
wars are not so sanguinary now, nor so frequent, as in the 
simple days of the bow and the battle-axe.—Baltimore 
American. 


CiericaL Froiic.—Extract from the diary of a clergy- 
man, deceased :—** April 1, 1816. Jumped into a post- 
chaise, and told the driver to be at Gulborough, in Sup- 
pleton, twelve miles distant, in one hour, under pain of 
broken bones. Arrived just in time for a late dinner.— 
entered the house of a * Mriead’s family” sans ceremonie, 
and shaking hands all round; announced my determina- 
tion to preach in one hour, then ordered a supply of crea- 
ture comforts for the inner man, and handed forth an or- 
der of exercises, directing a half-dozen copies to be execu- 
ted forthwith. ‘Told my fair friends to give notice far and 
wide of my intention to hold forth immediately. Quite 
amusing to witness their passive obedience and hand- 
maiden-like industry. Having despatched business thus 
far, hurried after a church and a sexton. Was lucky 
enough to find both; and ordered doors to be opened and 
bell to be rung, just after mid-day. Things being thus 
arranged to my taste, marched into church and commen- 
ced the exercises. Read a hymn, altering it to suit cir- 
cumstances and my whims, which occasioned a little sta- 
ring. Never minded that. Then picked out a text about 
sending the word to all nations. Confined my remarks, 
however, to one nation. ‘Took up some communications 
from a missionary family and accompanied the reading 
thereof with a running commentary. Thought myself 








rather witty and amusing; evidently made a sensation 
among my ‘respected audience.” Commentary was 
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quite off hand ; altogether of the dash away order. Smiles 
al] round and very frequent; manifest signs of internal 
merriment ready to burst forth on the slightest applica- 
tion. Upon the whole a very pleasant preachment. Ha- 
ving now carried through the joke to my satisfaction gird- 
ed up my loins and prepared for my departure. Wanted 
to give one of my fair friends a jaunt in my carriage, but 
she declined. Rather fearful that she smoked my design ; 
and not wishing exactly to establish a reputation as the 
waggish clergyman, took leave with much gravity.—Lon- 
don paper. 


Tne Sea-Hawx.—This man-of-war bird, as it is fre- 
quently called, 1s seldom, or ever seen far distant from the 
land. The male birds are black, and have a red pouch; 
the females have a white breast, and are destitute of the 
pouch. In procuring fish for their food, these birds pre- 
fer seizing it from the boobies and gannete, instead of 
catching it themselves. To attain this object, the sea- 
hawk hovers above the gannet, (which is the bird most 
usually selected for attack) and darting rapidly down, 
strikes him on the back of the head, which causes him to 
disgorge his prey, which is seized by the hawk, with an 
inconceivable rapidity, before it reaches the water, and he 
afterwards soars aloft to look out for another object of at- 
tack. It is not an uncommon circumstance, to observe a 
single gannet selected from a flock, and come out to be 
the subject of attack, as if he had been called by the 
hawk in preference to the others. The gannet, however, 
maneuvers to avoid the blow, by darting about, lowering 
himeelf from his elevation in the air at every dart, and 
raising his beak in a perpendicular direction, eludes the 
blow of the hawk from behind, and frequently both fall in- 
to the water; the hawk only having the advantage over 
the gannet, when hovering in the air, the latter escapes. 


Lanevace. It will gratify the many who repine 
at the introduction of French words into our language, 
to know that the philologists of France are laboring un- 
der a similar afiliction, owing to a prevailing passion for 
the use of English terms. M. A. V. Arnault a member 
of the French Academy, has set his face against this 
proceeding, and calls uponall good Frenchman to aid him 
in repelling the invasion. Like a skilful general, he 
does not venture to attack all the detachments of the ene- 
my at once; but rushed upon a few with the bayonet, 
leaving others to be dealt with at a more convenient sea- 
son. The parliamentary terms budget, motion, address 
and petiiion have as he admits, been recently taken from the 
English ; but he has satisfied himself that all these terms 
were originally French, which by some means travelled 
into England, and are entitled, on their return home, to 
be received with hospitality. Against the word com/fort- 
able, however, he thinks that the gates of the French 
dictionary should be shut without delay, as both useless 
and unintelligible. Fashionable, too, in the character of 
a noun, is not, and never can be French; and a similar 
sentence is pronounced on the word dandy. Patroness, a 
word by which is intended a member of certain female 
committees. appointed to superintend the moralle of sub- 
scription balls, is not to be admitted. 

‘** Let us leave to the English,” says Mr. Arnault, ‘a 
word with which our manners have no sympathy, and 
which has been borrowed only to gratify the impertinent 
spirit of colorie.” Keepsakes and exhibition are, he says, 
only intruding themselves into the place of better French 
words ; and which the term spencer, applied to an article 
of dress, he will not hold parley fora moment. If, how- 
ever, his efforts should be unavailing, he will cunsole him- 
self with the reflection, that as the English have been 
pillaging from the French language ever since the days 
of William the Conquerer, the French may, if they 
choose, pilfer from the English to their liking, without 
any hazard of balancing the account. oi Rs 


Whoever has acquired a taste for reading, so fixed that 
it has settled intoa habit, has become in the highest sense 
independent of all other sources of amusement, and suf- 
ficient to himself. Fashion and society may set up their 
ephemeral idol, one day admitting, and another day ex- 
cluding him. according to its unsettled caprices. ‘They 
may throw the sunshine of their favor alternately upon 
the rich, witty, learned, young and fortunate, and gay, 
and he may not be able to claim to be either. But if he 
have learned really to love study, and to hold converse 
with the mighty dead, he may set all their decisions at 
defiance. He can draw his supplies of interest and 
amusement, and those of the highest order, which life 
can furnish, from his own perennial and exhaustless foun- 
tains. Neither need he envy the possessor of the most 
magnificent apartments, in which to deposite his splendid 
copies, with their gaudy engravings, gildings, and bind- 
ings. Toa real lover of books, a stall, so that it be am- 
ply furnished, is as good as the Vatican, and nature offers 
him her universal ticket of admission to the grand apart- 
ments of her reading room; and seeing him enter satis- 
fied, with his book in his hand, her composed visage will 
always meet him with a ready welcome. 


A Fracment.—She wept alone; no sister’s hands came 


soothings. No mother’s anxious eye beame.d upon her in- 
quiringly ; for alas! a mother she had none; her’s was 
the grief, the silent, secret, hidden gourc:e of grief, that 
shuns all observation, never asks of sympathy a tear, nor 
supplicates from pity even a sigh; but in itself seeks only 
for that healing balm which flows from long indulgence. It 
was her fate to love and love unworthily : her young heart 
had placed its best affections upon one not brightin virtue’s 
path; for unto him, evil was more coaversant. His inno- 
cence in early youth became a sac’rifice at folly’s shrine, 
and a once generous mind, now, “ fal len from a highestate”’ 
of purity, revelled in dreams of darkness. Oft would she 
mourn her weakness and lament that she had not the power 
to rise against it; she loved.—W/hat will not woman’s 
love excuse in man? She wished him innocent; and with 
that wish lived many an unconscious hope that almost 
brightened into reality: yet there were those then far 
superior, who sought her love, and would have twined a 
wreath around her, of affection’s fairest blossoms. But 
Oh! that fearful thought came over her senses with such a 
chill of feeling: it was one which made her soul shrink 
back and hide itself in suffering and in sorrow.—Then she 
felt her grief was an outcast trom worldly pity; she had 
no claim to worldly sympathy: what was then left her; 
but still to weep, unheeded and alone. 


Eatine anp Drinxinc.—I must own I never saw a 
fashionable physician mysteriously consulting the pulse of 
his patient, or with a silver spoon on his tongue importantly 
peering down his throat. but I desire to exclaim—Why 
not tell the poor gentleman at once, ‘‘ Sir you’ve eaten too 
much—and you’ve not taken exercise enough.” That these 
are the real causes of every one’s illness there can be no 
greater proof than that those savage nations who live 
actively and temperately have only one disorder—death.” 
The human frame was not created imperfect—there exists 
no donkey in creation so over laden as our stomachs, and 
itis because they groanunderthe weight so cruelly imposed 
upon them, that we are seen driving them before us in such 
herds to one like brunen. ‘This reminds us of Voltair’s 
definition. ‘*A physician is an unfortunate gentleman 
who is every day requested to perform a miracle—namely, 
to reconcile health with intemperance.”——English paper. 


A Qveer Amusement.—A London paper relates an 
account of a singular wager between the son of an Earl, 
and a member of the Royal household. The former, a 
lad of fourteen, laid a bet of fifty guineas, that he would 
sail in a washing tub from Blacktriars to Westminster, 
having six geese harnessed totake him in tow. He per- 
formed this feat without the least difficulty, in presence of 
a number of distinguished personages, among whom was 
Queen Adelaide. Whenever the geese were inclined to 
deviate, they were gently guided by the aid of a stick in- 
to the right course again.—This young gentleman had the 
geese in question, on a large pond on his father’s estate. 
He had a boat made for the purpose, and could guice them, 
in calm weather, to any part of the pond, which was sev- 
eral miles in circumference. The sailing on the Thames 
in the wash tub, however, was an experiment in which he 
was entirely successful.— Ball. Gaz. 


Goop!—We heard yesterday of a couple of singular 
marriages which took place not long since in Camden.— 
A gentlemen not arrived at his grand climaterick, but 
old enough to have a son grown to man’s estate, fell in 
love with a beautiful young girl of 17, to whom he told a 
soft and tender tale, which moved her to become his bride. 
His son resented at first an action so incongruous, and 
made the nuptial tie a jest among his companions. Short- 
ly afterwards, however, he learnt the fact that his step- 
mother was the only daughter of a handsome rich widow 
when he immediately paid them a visit. Strange to tell 
he was captivated with his mother-in-law’s mother, (a 
pretty looking woman of thirty-two.) She consented to 
the match, and they were married a week afterwards.— 
New-York Sun. 


Essays on Tueo.tocy.—This is thetitle, of a new 
work on Religion, by the Rev. Dr. Janes Fishback, which 
will shortly be issued from the press. The work con- 
sists of a number of origina] Essays and Dialogues, 
detailing and illustrating the author’s opinions on various 
doctrinal points, and suggesting and advocating a view 
of Christianity, in some respect ‘entirely original. ‘lhe 
work when published, will contain about 300 I2mo. 
pages, and we doubt not will be of much interest to the 
Christian pubiic. 

WI1LLs of SHAKSPEARE, Mitton Anp Napoteon Dona- 
PARTE.—The last wills and testaments of the three greatest 
men of modern ages, are tied up in one sheet of fuolscap, 
and may be seen together at Doctors Commons. In the 
will of the bard of Avon is an interlineation in his own 
hand writing—‘*I give unto my wife my best brown bed 
and furniture.” It is proved by William Bride, 22d July, 
1616. The will of the minstrel of Paradise is a nuncupa- 
tive taken by his daughter, the great poet being blind. 
The will of Napoleon is signed in a bold style of hand- 
writing; the codicil, on the contrary, writen shortly be- 
fore his death, exhibits the then weak state of his body. 








with administering comfort, to impart their peaceful 





—Arena. 
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Man WANTS BUT LITTLE.”’—Theroom we lived in was 
six feet by twelve; our furniture was a bed and bedstead, 
one pine table, three windsor chairs, a soup pot, tea kettle, 
siX cups and saucers, a griddle, frying pan and brander. 
It was enough—it was all we wanted, we were all the 
world to one another. Now we have carpets to shake, 
brasses to scour, stairs to scrub, mahogany to polish, china 
to break, servants to scold—and what does it all amount 
to? For your own necessity, one bed, one cup, one knife 
and fork, table and chair, are enough.—Grant Thornburn. 


; A German correspondent writes from Greece that many 
Grecian matrons seeing the Bavarians of Prince Otho’s 
Court waltz for the first time, in place of dancing the 
modest romiaka, could not refrain from expressions of grief 
and astonishment. He also mentions with regret, that 
many of them are laying aside their picturesque national 
costume, and that the regulations of the Bavarian Regency 
compel all Greek functionaries to cram themselves into 
Bavarian uniforms. 


_ Cervantes has given the following portrait of himeelf, 
in a passage of one of his novels. A portrait of Cervan- 
tes, painted in the reign of Philip IV, corresponds to the 
following description of his person in his Novelas: ~ 

“This man whom you see with an eagle face, chesnut 
hair, open and easy countenance, bright eyes, a hooked 
but well proportioned nose, beard silvery, which less than 
twenty years since was golden, large whiskers, small 
mouth with few teeth scattered at random, of middling 
stature, complexion clear, rather than dark, somewhat 
heavy in the shoulders, and not very hght of foot—this 
man is commonly called Cervantes de Saavedra.” 


Cranae, THE Port, became a clergyman, and in the 
discharge of his pulpit duties, he was somewhat eccentric. 
Sometimes, if the day proved dark, he would shut up his 
sermon before he had finished it, saying, “* Upon my word 
gentlemen, it is so dark I cannot go on. I'll give you 
the remainder of this discourse some other time.” Or 
else he would deliberately leave his pulpit, and walk into 
some pew near a window, where he would conclude his 
sermon, standing upon a bench, quite indifferent to his 
unclerical appearance. 


Anecpote or AperNneTHy.—* His wit,” said Mr. Law- 
rence, in the Hunterian oration delivered by him at the 
College of Surgeons, on Friday last, ** was a weapen 
of which he had the complete mastery, even in moments 
of the most passionate excitement. I once saw him in 
altercation with a very distinguished man, when, after 
some very severe remark, the latter exclaimed, ‘* You say 
so, do yout You will be made to eat your words.”— 
‘“‘Oh,” said Mr. Abernethy, with one of his knowing 
looks, ‘‘ there would be no use in that; they would be sure 
to come up again!”’ 


There was a certain vastness of mind, in the adoption 
of utter solitude in which the first enthusiasts of religion 
indulged. The remote desert, the] solitary rock, the rude 
dwelling hollowed from the cave, the eternal commune 
with their own hearts, with nature, and their dreams of 
God, all made a picture of severe and preter-human gran, 
deur. Say what we will of the n2cessity and charm of so- 
cial life, there is a greatness about man when he dispenses 
with mankind. 


Dr. Mott, of New York, has succeeded in extracting a 
stone that weighed 17 oz. 3 dwts. avordupois from the 
bladder of a man aged 26. It was taken out entire, al] 
attempts to break it or drill it into pieces having failed. 
This is called a ** wonderful operation,” sir Astley Coop- 
er having given an opinion that a stone of 8 or 9 ounces 
is the largest that could pass through the bony stricture 
in the gripe of the forceps. The patient was doing well. 


‘““Who’s that!” said a passer-by to a crowd collected 
round a man fallen in the street. ‘Why, don’t you 
kaow?” said a would-be-wag, ‘the ’s the most noted, pub- 
lic spirited man in town. Tic gets his spirit at the pub- 
lic houses, and spirit gets him in the public ditch.” 


Curious Fact.—One pint of water converted into 
steam, fills a space of nearly 2000 pints, and raises the 
piston of a steam engine, with a force of many thousand 
pounds. It may afterwards be condensed, and re-appear 
asa pint of water. 


The Lord Chief Justice Kenyon once said ,to a rich 
friend, asking his opinon as to the probable success of a 
son, ‘*Sir let your son forthwith spend his fortune ; marry, 
and spend his wife’s; and then he may be expected to 
apply with energy to his profession.” 


A beautiful ship for the India trade has recently been 
launched in London. She belongs to Baring & Brothers, 
and is to go to sea with no spiritous intoxicating liquors 
on board. The London papers call that the ** American 
System.” 


It is said that those poor fanatics, thc mormonites, have 
armed themselves to reconquer their ‘ Holy, Land,” in 
Missouri. bn | count 500 men, and seem mad 


for the “trial of battle,” 




















ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE COMING OF SPRING. 
Lo! Spring hath come, with her mantle of green, 
And she smiles upon woodland and meadow sheen; 
The brooks, the thraldom of winter have broke, 
And they chant their release from his icy yoke; 
The flow'rets their rich perfumes exhale; 


The warblers make vocal the sunny vale; 
And the brightening foliage of myriad trees, 
Expands and matures tn the fanning breeze- 


Spring passes along by the streamlet’s side, 

And her smiles are gemm'd in the gushing tide; 
Her footsteps are passing where, clad in snowa, 
Lay the embryo harvest in soft repose; 

And the shooting spires of the tender wheat 
Spring green and refreshing beneath her feet; 

The woodlands are vocal, the fields are in bloom, 
And Nature exults in her carnival come. 


So springs, in the morn of untainted youth, 

The budding promise of virtue and truth; 

'T is the season when life is hedecked with smiles, 
Unmerged in the malestroom of pleasure’s wiles;— 

But Spring’s budsare nipped by angenial frost, 

And the path of youth is by tempests crost: 

There comes a harvest to the hopes Spring gave, 

And Life's reaperis Death, and his store-house the grave! 


But Nature, when Winter hath ceased his reign, 

Shall be vernal in Spring and her joys again;— 

Yet when does life's second spring tide bloom ? 

Or ite sunshine the twilight of age relume? 

Do hope’s gentle flow'rets their leaves expand 

As Life's glass hath emptied the last fleeting sand ? 

Do their sweets exhale to the icy breath, 

And bloom in the arms of the reaper, Death? 

Yes, Virtue beholdeth, beyond the tom), 

The unceasing delights of a fadeless bloom; 

Where the frigid gales shall despoil no more, 

And the winter of life be eternally o’er;— 

Where the Son, shall the beams of His love dispense, 

And darkness and sorrow be banished thence:— 

This is the Spring which cometh again, 

To fade not, while Heaven's high King shall remain. B. 
Lancaster, O. May 19, 1834. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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THEY ARE GONE. 





In one of those oriental stories, in which amusement 
and instruction are agreeably blended, we are told of a 
prince, who, covetous of glory, led the flower of his 
youthful subjects against a neighboring king. His effort 
was unsuccessful; and he returned to his own dominions 
with scarcely an attendant. A change had come over 
him, and it wasobservable to all. Being asked why he was 
disheartened, he replied, ‘f left you in the spring of life; 
my hopes were badding, and my heart was elate with 
promise. They are gon! Henceforth speak not to Ilde- 
rim of his loss.’”’ He languished beneath the incurable 
sickness of the heart. In vain were the luxuries of an 
oriental court presented to him—his heart was brooding 
over his disappointment. The prescriptions of his phy- 
sicians bore no healing; and, at the early age of twenty- 
nine, Ilderim.died of a broken heart. 

They are gone! Who has not pronounced these words 
in the sadness of his heart! Who has not felt the pecu- 
liar melancholy that a past, a broken, or a forfeited enjoy- 
ment awakens! It is in our nature to regret the past. 
We regret that its good has passed away from us, or sor- 
row over ourown evil. ‘The child glances at the pleas- 
ures of yesterday, and the thought that they are gone, 


starts the unconscious tear to its eyelid; the man casts a| 


lingering look upon his enjoyments as they flee from the 
present to the past, the thought that they are gone spreads 
over his mind the shadow of desolation, he murmurs a 
vain regret, and embraces with sad misgivings the prom- 
ises of the future. 

We visit the homes of our youth. 
bered spot breaks upon the anxious eye clad in the asso- 
ciations of the past, we dream of'pleasures still in reserve 
for us. We wander among once loved scenes. ‘The 
hand of change has been at work on the objects of our 
fondest fancies. ‘The elements have roughly visited the 


tree under which we sported in childhood’s hours, and its|! things. 

Every fice is eloquent of the || 
The beauty of the object of our heart’s 
first idolatry has faded and become a thing of memory. 


honors are in the dust. 
doings of time. 


We are pointed to the lowly mound of the church-yard, 


and are told that the partner of our early joys is partici- jother, all admit to be profitable. 
pating with otaer slumberers the wakeless sleep of'|ing liable to change, and history being a record of its ac- 


death. 
“A chan.e comes o'er the spirit of our dream.” 


We tr away in sadness. 


te 2 
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|| We feel what life is, The unbidden tear stirs within the 
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‘its brilliant pages we slowly trace the characters that 
\were. ‘The present flings on all the shadows of contrast. 


| recesses of the eye, The thought, They are gone, comes 
‘over us with thrilling power, and upon the heart is the 
|pall of sallow sadness. 

| ‘They are gone! How forcibly does this truth strike us 
}when the clod falls upon the coffin-lid of one who was a 
‘light in the world of our affection! We return to the 
apartment where we have often met the welcoming smile 
‘of those now no more, and the desolation of the spirit is 
overpowering. Every sigh that escapes the mourner’s 
\lips—every wind that brushes past, seems to answer re- 
isponsively to the throbbings of the heart—They are 
| gone! 

| In youth, we say of the bright dreams of childhood— 
|They are gone! The innocent prattle that beguiled the 
'hours—the merry pastime that wakened up the spirit’s 
\powers—the broad laugh, that bespoke the fulness of our 
joy—are all dwelt on with a pleasant melancholy. Other 
|pleasures await us in youth. The pulse leaps madly, as 
|we pursue hope o’er the fields of fancy. We lend a wil- 
ling ear to the fiction of ambition, and an anxious eye to 
jits pictures of the world. We are yet untutored of ex- 
|perience, and we can say of the dreams of childhood,— 
| They are gone—without the throb of anguish. 

In maturity, we say of the hopes and the starry vis- 
‘ions of youth, They are gone! There is bitterness here. 
\Pne cloudless horizon of hope, that loomed gloriously be- 
\fore the mind’s eye of youth, has darkened in the shadows 
\of despair. Instead of the sunny day and the easy tri- 
jumph, we have known of the midnight of grief and the 
|pangs of disappointment. ‘The storm has beat upon us. 
|Our visions have been darkened, our hopes wrecked, and 
our prospects blighted. ‘This is a dark though a profita- 
|ble chapter in our lives. Hope has deserted us on the 
verge of despair, and it may be, the thunders of con- 
‘science have rended our senses with their awful visita- 
tions. But ’tis here, experience bodies forth its strong- 
est lessons, and Ambition comes before us in its real 
icharacter.—We look upon the period of youth, its glo- 
jries and their decay, when maturity has brushed away 
fiction from reality, and the words, They are gone! will 
awaken bitter feelings, despite’the profit we may have 
|garnered up in our experience. 

In age, we say of the joys, the hopes and the dreams 
of life, They are gone. We retrace our path with the phi- 
jlosophic calmness of a worn and weary heart, and feel 

but a passing regret or a momentarv pleasure. We re- 

|joice that our pilgrimage is o’er, and the shrine near at 
jhand. We stand ona line—before us is hope, behind us 
I is life. Of the present we note but little. Its concerns 
jare but small. We await the unfoldings of the future 
|with tranquillity, and regard the experience of the past 
jas the child regards the lesson—it is familiar, and we 
are glad the task is performed. We say of the things of 
time, They are gone! without a smile and without a 
isigh. T. He. 8. 
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History.—The advantages resulting from an acquaint- 
ance with history are not so generaliy understood as they 
ought to be.—The characte ristics of ourspecies are un- 
|changable. The passions, the affections and the propen- 
\sities of men are substantially the same in all times. The 
feelings that swayed the bosoms of the patriarchs of old, 








As each well-remem- | 


We think of earth and its||@Pppreciate the conduct of men, and to regulate our own 

mutability, and meditate on stricken hopes and withered \|actions. The individual, whose acquaintance with his- 
lity, an pes ar q 

affections. We turn once more to the past as it was. On/|tory is extensive, uses materials in the formation of his 


janimate the good men of our day. Alexander, Cesar, 


jand Napoleon, were governed by the same impulses and 
\desires. Troy, Rome and Ismail, were seiged and sack- 
ied in obedience to the same perverted passions. The vir- 
tues that were deified by the Romans, are those whose 
|exercise we commend. A change of religious or politi- 


|\cal institutions may give a peculiar bias to our feelings, 





yet, in character and essence they are intrinsically the 
same. Men have always hoped and feared, and acted 
| from the same impulses, and, until their nature is chang- 
|'ed, they will continue to feel similar influences, let revo- 
||lutions effect what changes they may in the order of 


|| Now, self-acquaintance, or an acquaintance with the 
| other members of our species, which is much the same, 
||the one sort of knowledge being inseparable from the 
Human nature not be- 


jtion in all ages, knowledge of history tends to give usa 
knowledge of our species, from which we learn how to 
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opinions, that are beyond the reach of those who have ne. 
glected its study. And opinions thus formed, having for 
their bases the actions of others under similar influences, 
are incomparably more certain than those originated 
under other auspices. 

Besides, where isa field so vast and so luxuriant as 
that which history affords. On that field, a million hec. 
atombs of human beings have been offered up on the up. 
hallowed altar of ambition. We can gaze upon itas on 
a splendid cosmoramic exhibition. Before our eyes king. 
doms rise, and live their day, and fall. The mighty ones 
that have lived, pass before us. Those lofty spirits who 
have scattered blessings upon the earth, are revivified 
and stalk in original majesty before us. ‘Those master 
men who have marked their course in desolation,—who 
have carpeted the earth with blood,—made a vast Acel- 
dama of nations, and erected a perennial mausoleum of 
humag bones, to perpetuate their infamy through count. 
less ages, arise and loom away before the annointed eye 
of the lover of history. 

The mind, which is not a stranger to that knowledge, 
is ‘rich with the spoils of time,’ has abiding and in- 
exhaustible resources for thought. It is an intellectual 
banquet, spiced with varieties for every modification of 
feeling. Solitude, to one familiar with the knowledge of 
history, may be dispossessed of its solitariness and peo- 
pled with the spirits of the past. What springs of 
thought, at which the ardor of the soul’s thirst for knowl- 
edge may be slaked, are here! The vast volume, in 
which are recorded the annals of our race, has a chapter 
adapted to every hour of our life. Are we melancholy, 
we may lament at the tomb of nations. Are we merry, 
we may enjoy the mirth which glorified the Saturnalia of 
old. Are we aspiring, we may mount upward on the air- 
borne strains of Sappho, or run a giddy round with ‘Ma- 
cedonia’s madman.’ Are we contemplative, we may lis- 
ten to the silver-tongued sage of the Garden, or the phi- 
losophers of the Portico and the Lyceum. Everywhere, 
we find examples worthy of imitation, or warnings which 
we would do well to heed. 

Bolingbroke’s objection to history, because of its ten- 
dency to perpetuate error, is rather a satire upon the 
weakness of mnan, than a sound objection to historical 
study. This objection applied more forcibly to the con- 
dition of the time in which that statesman lived than it 
does tothe present. Men have forsaken the worship 
of their forefathers. They no longer bow with deference 
to the imagery established in error, because that sort of 
devotion prevailed with their ancestry. Evils in govern- 
ment, as hoary as Methusaleh, are not sanctified to the 
touch of reformation. The present and the past genera- 
tions have witnessed strange doings. Practices, vener- 
able with the frosts of ages, have tottered on the brink of 
destruction. Governments, which dated their origin in a 
remote period, have crumbled into ruin within the grasp 
of innovation. Qld things have passed, and are passing 
away. The scenery of the political theatre, is changeful 
as the phantasmagoria of a dream.—These things being 
true, it is needless to apprehend danger from the errone- 
ous examples of the past. The rage for invention and 
innovation is scattering time-honored vestiges, and ven- 
erable heresies to the wind. Men look to the future rath- 
er than to the past; and, if in devising their schemes of 
future melioration, they will take warning from the teach- 
ings of the past, wisdom may achieve much for the miti- 
gation of abuses. 








Fourtn or Juty.—Extensive preparations are being 
made, for celebrating the anniversary of Independence 
throughout our country. In almost every village from 
which we receive papers, we perceive announcements of 
arrangements for that purpose. In some neighborhoods, 
public barbacues are to be given. All dee:n an orator for 
the occasion indispensable.—These things are as they 
should be. That glorious day, on which the conscript 
fathers of our country signed the declaration of our inde- 
pendence, should always be held in the highest venera- 
tion. All nations have had their gala-days; but none ev- 
er celebrated an event franght with so much consequence 
to the human family, as that which is annually in our 
country kept with rejoicing. 

We regret to observe in a few neighborhoods, that the 
celebrations are to be somewhat exclusive. Party dif- 





ferences are made the tests of admission and exclusion. 
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That day, at least, should be permitted to pass without 
the desecration of party feelings. Party prejudices 
should not be suffered to alienate those, who owe their 
independence to a common origin. A fraternal feeling 
should predominate, banishing every thing like political ani- 
mosity, and introducing perfect harmony. Certainly three 
hundred and sixty-four days are enough in one year for 
party purposes; and there is no necessity why there should 
not be one exception,—one day on which we may meet 
on common ground, and indulge in feelings which are har- 
monizing in their nature, and whose tendency is to per- 
petuate the blessings of our republican institutions. 





Srrance.—The last lawyer, from the want of patron- 
age, has left Marblehead, Mass. This town contains five 
thousand inhabitants. Just think of that—-such a popu- 
lation and not a member of the legal profession! Here, 
in the West, where every village boasts its judges, its at- 
torneys and its magistrates,—where the administration of 
the law is a subject of lively interest with every one,— 
this statement sounds strangely. We wonder what class 
in the community makes orations, harangues at public 
meetings, and exercises a guardianship over their munici- 
pal affairs! Those marble-headed folks must enjoy great 
serenity of mind—their internal tranquillity must be com- 
plete. This state of things is passing strange—we can’t 
see into it—it’s entirely beyond the reach of our under- 
standing. | 





Tue Inqusition has ceased operations until] September. 
The reasons for this adjournment were, the shortness and 
warmth of the evenings. So far, we believe, this society 
has sustained a reputable standing in the public estima- 
tion. Its meetings have been well attended; and its dis- 
cussions listened to with interest. 





Battimore Younc Men’s Paper.—We have received 
the first number of a very neat quarto periodical, under this 
title. It isto be published weekly, at three dollars per 
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bonds, contracts, and mortgages, $1,423,620 10, bank 
stock $147,450, buildings and cultivated land, $197,018- 
14, wild land, $134,202 16, stock on farms, $1,820. The 
amount on hand in cash is $16,638 29, 

Lanprer, the African traveler, who is suppossed to 
have discovered the sources of the Niger, has been 
murdered while prosecuting his search in the cause of 
science and civilization, ata place about 200 or 300 miles 
up that river. 

Mrs. Susan Cromwett, the great grand daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, and the last relic of the family, lately 
died at Cheshunt, England, in the 90th year of her age. 
American Beef was taken from this country to England, 
in the Virginian, and arrived perfectly fresh. Ice to 
Calcutta, and fresh beef to England. What next? 

M. De Chateaubriand has announced his intention to 
offer himself as a candidate to the Electors of Lille. He 
resigned his seat in the Peerage on the accession of Louis 
Philippe. 

A whale, sixty feet long, passed up James river nearly 
to Fort Powhattan. For want of a harpoon, he was fired 
at with a gun double shotted, which took effect in his body, 
when he turned about for the ocean, leaving behind him a 
great wake. 

Hail fell in St. Francisville,(La.) on the 27th of March, 
and killed some sheep, chickens, &c. Soine of the stones 
were as big as turkey’s eggs. 

The barque Madagascar, recently cleared at Boston for 
Rio Janeiro with a cargo of 217 tons of Ice, being the 
first sent to that market. 

A Cotton Factory has been establised at Greensborough, 
N.C. It has 528 spindles in operation, and is capable of 
manufacturing between two and three hundred pounds of 
thread per day. 

Among other curiosities of the day in Philadelphia, an 
ebony-colored vender of liquids may be seen wheeling his 
barrow, well laden with bottles, about the streets, bearing 





annum. The quality of its contents is good. Of one of 
its editors—a valuable correspondent of ours—we can say, 
that he possesses sufficient ability to give great interest to 
the paper. The paper is the advocate of a flood cause— 
may success attend it. 


| 





Notice To Corresponpents.—The ‘Bachelor’s Sto- 
ry’ shall appear shortly. 

The poetical contributions of ‘R,’ though evincing a 
fine fancy, are not sufficiently polished for publication. 

‘A Fragment,’ contains meaning, but it is too darkly 
veiled. Readers do not trouble themselves to discover 
an author’s meaning; it is his business to make it palpa- 
ble. Failing in that, his articles can have no effect. 

The objection to the ‘Reflections,’ is in the language;| 
it being entirely too high sounding for the accomplishment 
of its object. 


a little tin sign aloft, which announces to the thirsty that 
Sambo sells ““, Wyg and State Rights Spruce Beer.” 


The Colonization Society of New-York have resolved 
to raise the sum of two thousand dollars, and place the 
same at the disposal of the parent society, towards fur- 
nishing the supplies now urgently required in the Colony 
of Liberia, and which are to be shipped, if the means of 
purchasing them can be obtained, by the Jupiter which is 
to sail again for Africa in about a week. 


Bulwer has a new novel completed, which is forthcom- 
ing. It is foundea on the last days of Pompeii. He will 
doubtless give it a most terrific interest. 

It is said that our countryman Cooper, is now engaged 
upon a work which will probably be entitled, “* A Com- 
parative view of France and the United States.” 


The Charleston rail road is doing a large and profitable 
business. 





‘The Western Scene in 1794,’ will not answer. When) 


historical truth and human probability are outraged in an 
article, it is necessarily very objectionable. Its author 
can doa great deal better, and we would advise him to 
make the effort. ‘Oh,where’s the use,’ &c. 

Other communications not particularly noticed, and 
which may not appearin a week or two, are respectfully 
declined. 





Transcript or News.—In the Commons, on Thursday, 
Lord Althrop made an announcement which was received 
with great applause by the house. He stated that the 
government had determined to grant pensions of £20 a 
year to the widow of Mr. Richard Lander, the African 
traveler, and of $550 a year to his infant daughter. 


At the marriage of Miss Hargrave to Mr. Darcy Irvine, | 


in England, the nuptial procession consisted of twenty-one 
persons in four carriages, and at the altar eight younger 
sisters and two younger brothers of the blooming bride, 
knelt by her, each bearing a nose gay. 

A German Prince having in a dream seen three rats, 
one fat, the other lean, and the third blind, sent for a cele- 
brated Bohemian gypsey and demanded an explanation. 
~‘The fat rat,” said the sorceress, is your prime minister, 
“the lean rat, your people; and the blind rat yourself.” 
(he school fund@fConnecticut now amounts to $1,929,- 


M. Guidot, the distinguished naturalist, who has been 
engaged for several years in exploring the Island of 
Madagascar, has arrived at Brest with the whole of his 
collection, comprising upwards of forty thousand speci- 
mens, and is expected shortly at Paris. 


A young man at Pollstown, (Pa.) completely broke in 
two the cap of his knee, by the exercise of too much 
muscular exertion in a foot race. The accident was at- 
'|}tended by a loud crack which was distinctly heard by the 
spectators. 
| Of the 15.535 parishes, (including under that name 
townships maintaining their own poor,) in England and 
Wales, there are 737 in which the population does not 
exceed 50 persons ; 7,907 in which it does not exceed 100, 
and 6,631 in which it does not amount to 300. 

The Salem Observer says, there is in that town a res- 
pectable shipmaster, who has spent forty-four years at sea, 
and “‘ never at any time wet his lips with ardent spirits, 
or tasted so much as a glass of wine.” 

A grey eagle, measuring across the wings when extend- 
ed, six feet seven inches, wats shot near Carlisle, Pa, a 
few days since. The length of its bill was three mches. 

The Indiana lately launched for the Messrs. Barings, 
in England, and which so closely resembles the New-York 
packets, has been fitted out on the temperance principle ; 
the first trial of this kind in the British merchant service. 


| 
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munication of himself, the Queen, the ministers, and 
their adherents, be not withdrawn, he will stop the reve- 
nue of the Papal See (40,000/. per annum,) and cut off 
all communication. 


Mr. O'Connell, it is said, has expressed a desire to ree 
tire to private life, on the condition that pacific measures 
be extended to Ireland. 

An opinion has been for some days prevalent in Paris, 
that very serious difference had arisen between the great 
European powers ; and that the late treaty of France, 
England, Spain, and Portugal, and the tone taken by 
Switzerland in reply to the representations of the Holy 
Alliance, had determined the Northern sovereigns to hold 
out menaces of hostillity in return, which neither France, 
nor England will be found unprepared to resist. 

An English nobleman lately gave an entertainment 
at Rome, on which was expended upwards of 500 guineas, 
nearly 2500 dollars. 


In Mecklenburg county, Va, during the tornado on the 
28th ult. Major Thomas M, Nelson lost every house ex- 
cept his dwelling. A saw mill and a large three story 
grist mill were also demolished. 


The Governor of Virginia has appointéd the several 
court days in the month of July for the election of a rep- 
resentative in Congress, in the place of Mr. Stevenson, 
resigned, 
The general election in the State of Louisana, for Gov- 
ernor, &c, also takes place in July. 
The Legislature of New Hampshire is in session at 
Concord. The old officers were re-chosen. A Senator in 
Congress, in the place of Mr. Bell, is to be chosen during 
the session. 
A new work entitled ‘‘a Letter to his countrymen” 
from James Fenimore Cooper, will be issued from the 
press in a few days. 
It is stated in the Lancaster Democrat that a child late- 
ly died in that neighborhood, in consequence of the sting 
of a locust; and the Carlisle Republican mentions the 
report of the death of two children in that county, from 
a similar cause. 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth, who style themselves” the Ameri- 
can Dwarfs, are now exhibiting at Quebec, They are 
represented as being pleasant in their manners, and well 
formed, and enjoy good health. Mr. Booth is forty years 
of age, three feet and a third in height.—Mrs, Booth is 
27 years of age, and is two feet anda half in height. 
The Saratoga and Schenectady Rail road was opened for 
summer travel last week. The Jocomotive, ‘+ Davy 
Crockett,” transported a train of passengers, carriages, 
and eleven wagons with merchandize, between the two 
places,—a distance of twenty-two miles,—in an hour and 
twenty minutes. The road is said to be in fine order, 
Mr. Forrest, it is said, intends having a handsome monu- 
ment erected over the tomb of the late Mr. Stone, author 
of Metamora, &c. 
Mrs. Somerville, an English lady, has been elected a 
member of the Literary & Scientific Society of Geneva,— 
The first honor of the kind ever conferred upon a female 

Potatoes are selling at Philadelphia at one dollar per 
bushel. 

PAGANINI is giving/concerts at Ghent ‘ to crowds of 
astonished auditors.’ 

So great is the competition between the Steam Boats 
Patriot and Voyageur, which ply on the St. Lawrence, 

that the former took up steerage passengers for Montreal 
from Quebec, a few days since at 3s, each, and the latter 

at 2s. 6d.—or 30 cents for 180 miles! 

There are now navigating the New-York canals, 2045, 
boats, being an increase upon ghe number registered last 
year of 593. 
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THE CAPITOL. 


The Capitol is probably the most splendid building of 
the kind in the world. It is built of granite and painted 
white. Inthe centre isa vast circular hall, 100 feet in 
diameter, called the Rotunda. In the northern end, be- 
sides many smaller rooms for committees, &c. is the Sen- 
ate Chamber, and under it the Hall, where the United 
States’ Court holds its sessions. In front of the Rotunda 
and overthe Vestibule of the western front, is the library 
of Congress, with its 40,000 volumes, including many val- 
uable works of literature; whilst in the southern end is 
the House of Representatives’ Hall. ; 

The chambers of the Senate and Representatives are 
very beautifully fitted up, each member has his own desk, 
and the walls are tastefully adorned.—The colamns of 
the latter, made of a peculiar kind of marble, obtained 
noar the Potomac, above this city, I believe, are very 
beautiful. They appear as if they were composed of an 
infinite number of small stones, of a great variety of co- 
Jor, and all susceptible of the finest polish. 

The Rotunda, which is surmounted by a splendid dome, 
is ornamented with four grand paintings, made by Col. 
Trumbull. They represent the declaration of Indepen- 
-dence, the surrender of Burgoyne, the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and Gen. Washington resigning his commission 
‘to Congress at Annapolis. ‘There are several basso-relief 
scenes above the four entrances to this Rotunda, repre- 
_senting events in the early history of oar country.—Spa- 
ces remain for four more large paintings, which will some 
day or other be occupied. 

On the west front of the Capitol. and a few feet from 
the foot of the flight of steps which lead up to the vesti- 
bule, is a nave! monument to the memory of Wadsworth, 
Somers, and others who were killed in the Tripolitan 
war. But it wae asad want of taste which led to the 
placing of that monument there, especially to have it sur- 
rounded by a smal! and deep basin of water. 

The grounds around the Capitol are now beautifully 
adorned with shrubbery and small forest trees. It is al- 
together a most enchanting place. The view is fine 

from the east portice ever the large and elegantly laid-out 
yards on that side, whilst that on the west side, which 
carries the eye over the city of Washington in that di- 
rection, and especially along the Pennsylvania Avenue, 
exceeds anything of the kind which I have ever seen. 

The cost of this immense building, with all its furni- 
ture, library, &c. including the expenditure in improving 
the grounds around, and enclosing them with a high iron 
fence, has exceeded, if I mistake not, the sum of three 
millions of dollars. 

But interesting as this building is in itself, it has ceased 
to be an object of regard, when compared with what it 
contains. Here essemble every year-those bodies of men 
upon whose deliberations, not oniy the happiness of mil- 
lions of our fellow-citizens depends, but also the hopes 
of the world, as it regards the success of our grand exper- 
iment, to determine whether men can be governed by re- 
publican institutions. Probably there never was a collec- 
tion of men on the earth, in legislative and judicial bo- 
dies, which embraced so much talent, 2s is to be found in 
this Capitol this winter.— Washington writer. 

Vauvasie Discovery iN THE Fixe Aivts.—Mr. Mudie, 
well known as an able literary compiler, has brought out 
a popular work on “*the feathered tribes of the British 
Island,” in which amongst other attractive features, the 
Vignettes ou the Title Pages are nov elties, being the first 
successful specimen (says Mr. Mudie) of what may be 
called Polycromatic Prmting, or printing in “ many col- 
ours” from wooden blecks. * By this method,” he adds 
“every shade of color, every breadth of tint, every deli- 
cacy of hatching, and every degree of evanescence in the 
outline, can be obtained; and fifty thousand fac-similes 

of a painting may be produced with perfect uniformity 
ang at a moderate expense. The advantages to books, 
of which alarge number is to be sold, will be very great, 
not only as removing the cost of tinting by hand, which 
is the same for the last thousand as the first; but by ma- 
king the copies more alike and more durable, and rising 
more above the reach of the ignobile pecus of imitators. 
In these Vignettes, Mr. Baxter had no colored copy but 
the birds, which are from nature. I made him work from 
inere scratches in outlines in order to testt his ; and 1 feel 
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inch of surface.—To cause water to boil, it becomes ne- 
cessary to impart to it a degree of heat sufficient to coun- 
teract this pressure, which near the level of the sea, ex- 
posed to the air, is 212° of Fahrenheit; and this is gener- 
ally fixed on as ‘boiling heat.” 

But on high mountains, where, of course, the volume of 
the atmosphere is diminished, and its pressure becomes 
less, the “boiling point” is reduced in proportion. In 
fact, the boiling of water, or the ebullition we call boil- 
ing, does not depend, abstractly, on the degree of heat 
imparted to it, but on the weight of pressure it sustains. 
If, for instance, a vessel completely filied with water, 
were sufficiently strong, to resist the force of expansion 
by heat, the water might be raised to the temperature of 
melted irosa, and never boil, because there being no room 
for expansion, there could be no ebullition. For the 
same reason, were the pressure of the atmosphere of a 
weight etjuivalent to such confinement, the result would 
be the saine. 

A gentleman, says Dr. Gregory, having filled a long 
necked bottle with boiling water, corked it tight, and set 
it away tocoolinacellar. Going to it after it had cool- 
ed down to blood heat, he was astonished to find it boil- 
ing. The fact was, the part of the bottle not filled with 
water at the time the cork was driven, was filled with 
stearna. The cold air had condensed the steam, and left 
the space above the water,a vacuum. The water was 
consequently relieved from the atmospheric pressure, and 
boiled at a very low temperature. The experiment is very 
simple, and can be tried by any one. 

On the other hand, in a vessel called Papin’s Digester, 
made to resist an extreme pressure, weter was so highly 
heated, that lead was melted in it. . And it is no doubt, 
irt the recollection of many, that when the boilers of the 
stezm boat New England exploded, last season, the steam 
vehich was thrown off from them, and for aught we know, 
the water, scorched papers and other combustibles with 
which it came in contact. Yet, no greater degree of 
heat than the boiling temperature can be imparted to wa- 
ter in common vessels.—F or this reason, it is that the 
steam boilers are required to exclude air, and resist a ve- 
ry heavy pressure; because if water were not heated to a 
degree above 212°, steam could not be generated suffi- 
cent for any practical purpose. And for the same rea- 
son, there is a great waste of fuel in attempting to make 
water boil hard, to facilitate the business of cooking; be- 
cause the cook, with all her bluster, cannot do more than 
raise the temperature to boiling heat.—N. E. Visiter. 


THE HARDEST FEND oFrr.—The ship Neponset was 
yesterday hauled upon the rail-way, and her cut water 
exhibits the effects of the tremendous power of the stroke 
of a whale, Capt. Hunt informs us that on his passage 
out to Canton on the 19th of last July, when sixty days 
from Boston, a sudden shock was felt by all on board, and 
that those who did not see the whale. supposed the vessel 
had struck a rock. It was in broad day, and the mate, 
who was steering at the time, saw the whale, and might 
have avoided it as well as not, but thinking to have a little 
sport, and not being apprehensive that there could be the 
least danger in giving him a gentle touch, kept straight 
on; hg soon found out his mistake however, and came off 
second best, for the whale on being disturbed, gave a sud- 
den turn, bringing his tail directly across the bows of the 
ship, carrying away a part of the cut-water, a peice of 
solid timber eight feet long and nearly a foot thick, breaking 
off a number of copper bolts as short and with as mach 
ease as if they had been pipe stems, and doing some other 
inconsiderable damage. It was a large right whale, and 
in all probability if he had got a fair lick, as the boys say, 
for this was nothing but a gentle touch, he would have sent 
the vessel to the bottom. Capt. Hunt was obliged to 
repair as well as he could in Canton, and now the ship 





|| is on the rail-way, the effects of the encounter are plainly 


to be seen. 





ExTRAORDINARY Trotting Matcn.—A bet of $1500 
was made some time since, by Mr. B. R. Thiel, of this 
city, that his two horses would trot in harness one hundred 
miles in ten hours, over the Centreville Trotting Course. 
The match against time came off on Saturday. The 
weather was propitious, there being no sun, and the course 
in fine order. The horses, which are not thorough-bred, 
but ordinary road horses, started at 20 minutes past 9 





confident that the public will agree with me in thinking 
it sterling. In carrying this very beautiful branch of the 
typegrap ic art successfully into effect, Baxter has I be- 
' Neve, completed what, was the last project of the great 
© Bewiok,, but which that truely original and admirable 
genius did not live to accomplish. 

Borns Heat.—It is commonly supposed that the 
hoiling po.nt is fixed and detinite, and never varies. This 
opinion, all scientific and well informed persons know to 

be erroneour; for water, of which we now speak, boils at 
, different temperatures, in diffesent situations. The at- 


o’clock and performed their task in two minutes and twenty- 
| five seconds less than the time allotted them. At starting, 
|the bets were two to one against the horses. After they 
had gone the first fifty miles, however, opinions changed, 
and bets were freely offered in their favor. At eighty 
miles, the horses appeared & good deal distressed, and their 
backers seemed anxious to back out. A feeling that the 
horses would give in seemed indeed pretty generally to 
prevail during the last 20 miles, until the last half mile. 
But they got through their unprecedented task, and won 
the match for their owner in 9 hours, 57 minutes and 35 





mospheric air presses on all bodies situated neara level 
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seconds. The crowd on the course was immense, and 
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large sums of money were bet during the day. The horses 
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were driven in a light wagon, and Mr. Geo. Spicer was 
the reins-man. 

Nothing equal to this has ever been done in any count 
before. Tom Thumb tretted in England 100 miles in 19 
hours and7 minutes, but it was in single harness.—¥, y, 
Courier, June 2d. 





Cuampacne.—The author of a new treatise on Wineg 
gives the following information, which may be particular. 
ly useful at New York, where the production of Cham. 
pagne, as well as the consumption, is quite considerable: 
‘* Champagne wine, if pure and free from any mixture not 
belonging to it, forms a star in the centre of the effervese. 
— when poured into a glass when standing on the 
table. 

Poor and hungry wine, introduced as champagne, jg 
thus easily discovered, as are also home made imitations, 
either from the apple, the pear, or the gooseberry, man 
of which, in their sparkling quality, approach to the reg] 
champagne so closely, that they have deceived many pre. 
tended connoisseurs. All other wines may be easly tried 
by slacking a piece of limestone, and bottling the water 
when perfectly transparent for use as occasion may re- 
quire. The proof consists in filling a wine-glass half 
with this water, and the other half with the suspected 
wine ; should it turn black and muddy it is a sign of im. 
pure wine.” 





Inrerestinc Fact.—A few years ago, a very worthy 
laboring man, in this town, who had been so unfortunate 
as to acquire a habit of drinking spirit, becoming convin- 
ced of its ruinous tendency, had strength of mind suffi. 
cient to form an effectual resolution of future abstinence. 
At that time he had a wooden box made, with a hole in 
the lid, and labelled “* Rum,” into which he every day 
dropped as much money as he had been in the habit of 
spending fur liquor. The box was never opened till very 
recently, when, on counting the sum, it was found to 
amount to no less than one hundred and eighty dollars; 
with a part of which he purchased a good house lot, and 
the remainder will go towards putting a neat and comfor- 
table house upon it. Such examples are above all praise, 
i—Sasem Gazette. 





An English traveler, who has just published his narra- 
tive of a journey in the valley of the Nile, says—* My 
beard, which in Europe was soft, silky and almost straight, 
began, immediately on my arrival at Alexandria, to curl, 
to grow crisp, strong and coarse, and before I had reach- 
ed Es Sonan, resembled horse hair to the touch, and was 
all disposed in ringlets abort the chin. This is no doubt 
to be accounted for by th. extreme dryness of the air, 
which, operating through several thousand years, has in 
the interior changed the hair of the negro into a kind of 
coarse wool.” 


Jack anv nis Kirren.—On Tuesday last a large num- 
ber of the crew of the Potomac were observed going into 
the Commonwealth’s Bank, probably to take cash on 
board. One of them was afterwards seen steering 
through the market carrying in one hand, a bouquet of 
flowers and a bunch of onions, and in the other a cup and 
saucer filled with milk, with which, ever and anun, he 
was in spite of her fright, endeavoring to feed a good 
sized kitten, half concealed under the bosom of his jacket. 
He said he had bought a turkey, and that he and kit were 


going to have a dinner of fresh meat and onions.— Boston 
Centinel. 





The Maryland State Colonization society have succeed- 
ed in purchasing a tract of land, 400 miles in extent, for 
the purpose of colonizing such free persons of color as 
may feel disposed to emigrate. It is considered one of 
the most desirable spots on the Western Coast of Afri- 
ca, being free from the neighborhood of swamps and other 
causes, the exhalations which have been so fatal in 
generating fever and disease. It has been called Mary- 


land, and possesses an anchorage and harbor for the 
largest vessels. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending’the circulation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Herver 
McCvcnx aninterest in the paper; who will act im the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wil 


icceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 1, 1834. 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to cotlect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with th pub- 
ishers. Letters, (except from Agents) must be rost-paip and addres#ed to 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, O 


Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper ket 





streets in Johnston's Buildings, second story. 


rance on Fifth @treet 
3rd doer from the corner. 
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